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Die Jiidische Apokalyptik in threr geschichtlichen Entwicke- 
lung. Von. Dr. A. Hilgenfeld, Licentiat und Professor 
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“THE voice of the Sibyl, although its notes be harsh and 
rude, penetrates to a thousand years.” Such is the empha- 
tic sentence in which, five centuries before the Christian 
era, the renowned philosopher of Ephesus, Heracleitus the 
Obscure, testified to the historical existence of the Sibyl 
and the perennial transmission of Sibylline song. Hero- 
dotus and Aristophanes next caught the echo of the voice 
which rang with such subtle potency down a millennium of 
time. Following them, Plato enrolled this primzeval muse 
in the illustrious ranks of those privileged persons who in- 
herit the prophetic vision and faculty divine ; and following 
Plato, Aristotle, or an Aristotelian writer, included among 
his wonderful reports the rumour that at Cume in Italy 
was shewn the subterranean cave of the oracular Sibyl, 
who, according to some, was born in that city, according to 
others, was a native of Erythre. In a later day, we find 
Cicero declaring that, in the belief of the old Romans, the 
divination of frenzy or an overpowering enthusiasm was 
the generic characteristic of the Sibylline verses, and dis- 
tinguishing between the influence from the earth that in- 
spired the prophetess of Delphi and the natural influence 
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that inspired the Sibyl, and in particular the Sibyl of 
Erythre. Strabo, Plutarch, Dion, Josephus, are all fami- 
liar with the Sibyl in her singular or plural capacity, for 
she sometimes appears as an indeterminate unit, and is 
sometimes resolvable into distinct personalities. A®lian, an 
elastic pluralist, believed in four Sibyls, the Erythraan, the 
Egyptian, the Samian, and the Sardian. The more decided 
Varro admitted ten into his catalogue. Pausanias, an ex- 
pert in Sibylline lore, assures us that the first woman who 
sang oracles was Lamia, the daughter of Poseidon, the 
paramour of Zeus, the mother of Herophile. At Delphi he 
saw the elevated stone on which this inspired child of the 
Thunderer revealed the world’s approaching fates, singing of 
the beautiful and deadly Helen while yet unborn, and anti- 
cipating, in her prophetic mood, the tale of Troy divine 
long ere Paris chose “the fairest and most loving wife in 
Greece.” Though Samos, Delos and Delphi, were thrilled 
with the tragic utterances of the wandering Herophile, it 
was to the city thus foredoomed that she consecrated the 
last days of her prophetic career. A legend ona sepulchre, 
in the grove of Smintheus, commemorated the resting-place 
of the “melodious maiden who had been a clear interpreter 
of the will of Pheebus.” 

Of these inspired women the most renowned is the Sybil 
of Cuma or Cume. It is she whose legend is embalmed 
by Virgil in immortal verse ; it is she, as both the poet of 
the Afneid and the singer of the Metamorphoses attest, 
counselled the pious son of Anchises, before his descent 
into the underworld ; it is she in whose name the famous 
prediction was put forth which Cicero credulously whispers, 
and which Lucan adopts as a genuine Sibylline vaticina- 
tion, warning the adventurous soldier of Hesperia not to 
tread the fatal shores of the Nile. It is she, too, who, in 
current belief, appeared before Tarquinius, in the guise of 
an old unknown woman “from some far region sent,” pro- 
posing to sell nine books for a prodigious sum ; who, when 
the king refused to become a purchaser, burnt three of 
them and renewed the offer; who, on his repeating the 
refusal, threw three more into the fire; and who, then 
demanding for the residuary volumes the price at first de- 
manded for all the nine, so stimulated the curiosity of the 
repenting Tarquinius, that he willingly conceded her exor- 
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bitant terms, and on the sudden disappearance of his mys- 
terious visitor, found himself the happy possessor of the 
precious remnant of her Apocalyptic library. 

The costly volumes thus strangely acquired were filled, 
as men believed in Rome, with oracles pregnant with the 
doom of the imperial city. As such they were religiously 
preserved within the capitol in Jupiter's cell. Inscribed 
on palm leaves, they were composed partly in verse and 
partly in symbolical hieroglyphics, the prototypes of the 
leaves of the Cumzan Sibyl, immortalized by Virgil, who 
possibly intended a direct allusion to the external form of 
the old Sibylline oracles. The privilege of consulting these 
hallowed memorials in the critical moments of the national 
existence was confined to an order of consecrated men. 

sut however jealously protected the mystic volumes of 
Tarquinius may have been, they were not destined by the 
Providence that watched over Rome to an eternal duration. 
More than eighty years before Christ, the Temple of Jupiter, 
with its invaluable deposit, was destroyed by fire. Public 
and private stores were ransacked to supply the material 
for a new collection, and the prophetic echoes of hoar anti- 
quity that murmured through the cities of Italy, Greece 
and Asia Minor, were eagerly caught up by the zeal or cre- 
dulity of the officers commissioned for this purpose. In- 
numerable spurious oracles were subsequently brought to 
light, and in pursuance of an edict of Augustus more than 
two thousand rolls of supposititious prophecy were com- 
mitted to the flames. The oracles pronounced genuine were 
ultimately deposited in two golden caskets within the 
pedestal of the statue of the Palatine Apollo. This select 
canon of unimpeachable integrity, as Mr. Merivale graphi- 
cally designates it, was afterwards revised by order of 
Tiberius, and then supplemented by senatorial decree. In 
Nero’s reign the Sibylline books were again destroyed, to 
be again restored. The process was repeated yet a third 
time in the reign of Honorius. The literary Pheenix, how- 
ever destructive the fire which consumed it, invariably re- 
appeared. Nor did the respect with which these combus- 
tible but immortal oracles were regarded suffer any abate- 
ment. To the sixth century of our era, they continued to 
satisfy the pious curiosity of patient interrogators. The 


fame of the Sibyl indeed penetrated even to the Byzantine 
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historians, to Tzetzes, Zonoras and others; but Fabricius, 
from whose luxuriant fields we glean some ears of erudition, 
refuses to identify the predictions which they contain with 
those known to Vopiscus, Dion, Suetonius and Tacitus. 

What, then, it will be asked, is the Sibylline literature 
which the indulgent hand of time has transmitted to our 
own age * The entire collection of still extant oracles which 
bear the Sibyl’s name is comprised in twelve different 
divisions or books. Of these, eight were edited from a 
Codex in the library at Augsburg by Xystus Betuleius, 
who, in 1545, had the honour of restoring them to intellec- 
tual day. About forty years later, Johannes Opsopzeus 
re-issued the work, adding the important fragments which 
form the original proem to the Third Book. In 1828, An- 
gelo Mai republished at Rome the so-called Fourteenth Book, 
which had already appeared at Milan under his auspices, 
magnificently supported by three new books, the eleventh, 
twelfth and thirteenth. Finally, Friedlieb, in 1852, assisted 
by Keil and Gildemeister, re-edited the primary eight books 
of Betuleius and the supplementary four of Mai, introducing 
them with an instructive commentary, and accompanying 
them with a German metrical translation. It will be ob- 
served that the number of Sibylline books is but twelve in 
all, that is to say, two less than the number suggested by 
the titular enumeration of Angelo Mai. 

This remarkable collection of ancient predictions has 
been subjected to rigorous and minute scrutiny. The first 
eight books in particular have been scanned with a severely 
critical eye. The general result of the careful investigation 
instituted by Professor Bleek, has been confirmed by the 
analytical labours of subsequent inquirers. In accordance 
with this result, the entire body of Sibylline vaticination 
contained in the eight books of Betuleius, is distributable 
among different writers of different periods, from about B.C. 
200 to about A.D. 500, an interval of nearly seven hundred 
years. The abridgment of time proposed by Friedlieb, who 
places the terminus of downward composition at A.D. 350 
and that of upward composition at B.C. 140, either affects 
an unimportant part of this singular literature, or leaves the 
general character of a more significant constituent precisely 
what it was in the chronological estimate of the earlier 
critic. Inall that is essential, not only Bleek and Friedlieb, 
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but Bernhardy, Mohler, Gfrérer, Zeller, Liicke and Hilgen- 
feld are happily agreed. 

These oracles evidently have no claim to the sublime 
origin which the Wise Woman of Tarquinius arrogated for 
her prophetical thesaurus, much less to association with 
the voice of the Sibyl, for which the criticism of Heracleitus 
suggests a date in the very “backward and abysm” of 
time. Of the Sibyls of the Pagan world, as of the predic- 
tions that they delivered, we have but an inadequate know- 
ledge. Like the Velleda of the Germans, like the Miriam 
or Deborah of the Hebrew race, women in Greece, in Italy 
or in Asia, endowed with a sensitive temperament, gifted 
with a musical inspiration, and swayed by an impulsive 
fancy prone to forecast the future, under the influence of a 
mastering fear or exulting hope, gradually came to acquire 
a reputation for prophetic discernment. They were sup- 
posed to be the servants of the Deity, who, according to one 
derivation of their generic name, agitated and filled them 
with the divine afflatus, or agents selected to announce the 
counsel of the God; according to another etymology, the 
olic form of the word 6é0¢ being adc. Professor Max 
Miiller, however, discarding both these derivations, conjec- 
tures that Sibylla or Sibulla is a diminutive of an Italian 
word, Sabus or Sabius, meaning wise, which, although not 
found in classical writers, must have existed in Italian 
dialects. Whether regarded, however, as the wise women 
of antiquity, or as the chosen subjects of divine possession, 
or as the express interpreters of the celestial counsel, the 
Sibyls appear in general to have delivered political oracles 
of a profoundly melancholy character ; to have conveyed to 
men the commands or prohibitions of the Gods, or to have 
instructed them how to avert the anger or propitiate the 
favour of supernatural personages. The Sibyls of Plutarch 
and Pausanias announced volcanic eruptions, the menacing 
elevation of the ocean waves, and the downfall of stately 
cities. Cicero and Livy confirm this view of their prophet- 
ical attributes. The few fragments of an extremely remote 
Sibylline composition that have survived, present the same 
external characteristic of hexametrical versification, and 
where there is any theological reference, invariably indicate 
a polytheistic origin. In some instances the particular 
prediction was coerced into the acrostic form. 
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The assertion throughout of a pure monotheism is one of 
the marks which aid us in determining the character and 
date of the extant Sibylline oracles, and incontrovertibly 
establish their Jewish or Christian authorship. “The sound 
and healthy feeling” (the expression is borrowed from Nean- 
der) which induced the apologists of Christianity to assume 
the existence of a prophetical element, not in Judaism alone 
but also in Paganism, had already been anticipated by their 
Alexandrian precursors. Thus Aristobulus, a century and 
a half before our era, pretending that Plato and other phi- 
losophers plagiarised their ideas from the Old Testament, 
proceeded to interpolate Orpheus, Linus, Homer and Hesiod, 
in support of his hypothesis. Thus, too, we are assured by 
the eminent theologian already cited, Christian fiction from 
the very first century after Christ added its own quota to 
the general mass of spurious composition, while the lamented 
historian of Latin Christianity declares that “nothing would 
be more tempting to the sterner or more ardent Christian 
than to enlist, as it were, on his side these authorized Pagan 
interpreters of futurity ; to extort, as it were, from their 
own oracles the confession of their approaching downfall.” 
Writings attributed to the Sibyl, accordingly, are quoted by 
the oldest and most distinguished fathers of the Church. 
The Sibyl appears to have been known even to Clemens 
Romanus, and the Shepherd of Hermas testifies to her in- 
fluence. It is probable that in both these instances the 
Sibyl commemorated was of heathen descent. Clemens 
Alexandrinus quotes an unquestionably Pagan Sibyl, and 
draws abundant illustrations from her Jewish or Christian 
sisters. Theophilus and Justin were acquainted with the 
Hebrew Sibyl, and supported their views by arguments 
drawn from her inspiration, without suspecting the true 
source of that inspiration. Origen mentions the Sibyl once 
only, and does not cite her as an authority. In the time of 
Eusebius and Augustine, the Sibyl had lost much of her 
former prestige. There can be no doubt, however, that 
Justin received the artificial utterances of a Christian fals- 
arius as the genuine deliverances of a Pagan prophetess. 
The credulity of Justin was imitated by Theophilus of 
Antioch, who in his address to Autolycus attributes verses 
to “the inspired Prophetess, the Greek Sibyl,” which form 
the proem of our third and oldest book. 
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The estimation in which the Sibylline oracles were held, 
their influence in facilitating the reception of Christianity,* 
the conviction that in the oldest of these fictitious prophe- 
cies we have undoubted utterances of the Hebrew muse, 
though clothed in Greek singing robes, anterior to the 
Christian era, and thus helping to illustrate the general 
mental progress of mankind, justifies the present attempt 
to epitomize the results of critical investigation. With 
Friedlieb to direct our steps through this labyrinth of pro- 
phecy, we will now glance at the contents of the Sibylline 
books one by one, reserving the Third Book, that of the 
Hebrew, Cumzan or Erythrean prophetess, for a final and 
separate examination. 

The First Book of the Sibylline Oracles opens with a so- 
lemn premonition. The subject matter of the address, which 
celebrates the creative power of God, is borrowed from the 
legends of the Old Testament ; but one exceptional passage 
occurs in it, recording the commission of Noah to preach 
repentance to all people, which is not a biblical incident, 
but an echo of a Jewish tradition recognized by Josephus 
and the Talmud, and noticed also by Theophilus of Antioch, 
who on the strength of a forced etymology identifies the 
patriarch with Deucalion. Still more remarkably, this mis- 
sionary function re-appears in the Second Epistle bearing 
the name of St. Peter. With ideas derived from the Mosaic 
narrative, the Sibyl curiously combines the Hesiodic con- 
ception of a division of time into periods ; but the number 
of generations which she enumerates just doubles the num- 
ber of ages in the computation of the Greek poet. The 
sixth generation of the Sibyl is the golden age of the world, 
luxuriant as with the life of the primeval Eden. Adam, 
Eve and Noah, are placed here in close proximity with the 
Titans. Tartarus and Erebus alternate with Paradise and 
Ararat. In his Hellenizing Judaism the author endeavours 
to provide a common ground of religious thought for Jew 
and Gentile. The golden age is followed by the destruction 


* «Tt must be allowed,” says Mr. Merivale, ‘‘ that the preaching of Chris- 
tianity owes some portion, however trifling, of its success to the false preten- 
sions of the so-called Sibylline Oracles, which form no part of its genuine 
credentials."-—The Conversion of the Roman Empire. The Boyle Lectures 
for the Year 1864, By Charles Merivale, B.D., Rector of Lawford, &c. Lon- 
don. 1864, 
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of the seventh race. In this second constituent of the book, 
the imagery is borrowed from the New Testament. The 
advent and career of the Son of God are described, and the 
propagation of the new religion foretold. The book closes 
with the destruction of the temple. In so anti-Jewish a 
spirit is this particular oracle conceived, that the author 
stigmatizes the Hebrew exiles as seditious itinerants. 

The Second Book is a resumption of the first. It expa- 
tiates on two great eschatological events, the moral deterio- 
ration of mankind and the triumphant establishment of 
the Messianic kingdom. This delineation is interrupted by 
the insertion of a didactic poem, consisting of ninety-three 
verses, modified from the hexameters formerly attributed to 
Phocylides, but which since I. Scaliger’s time have been 
regarded as the undoubted production of an Alexandrian 
Jew, who borrowed his ideas from the Hebrew Bible. This 
poem is succeeded by a prophetic recital of the impressive 
drama to be enacted under the tenth and last race of the 
Sibylline Theodicy. The subversion of idolatry, the de- 
struction of Rome by fire, the appearance of Belial or Anti- 
christ, the descent of the avenging Tishbite in a chariot from 
heaven, the inauguration of the Great Age in which the 
celestial City shall be established, are the solemn themes of 
the Sibyl’s enthusiastic song. To these wild fancies might 
be added many other strange conceptions, serving to illus- 
trate the traditional faith of antiquated Judaism or primi- 
tive Christianity. Thus, in one place, the quest of the 
Hebrews after the lost or banished tribes, is a speculation 
that had already attracted the author of the apocryphal 
Esdras. In another, the notion that the mystical harvest 
or final consummation would be announced by the cessation 
of human births, is clearly a popular belief of the second 
century; for it occurs not only here, but in Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, and in the Gospel of the Egyptians to which he 
refers it. In a third place, the mediation of the Holy Virgin 
harmonizes with a corresponding representation in Irenzeus ; 
while the Purgatory sanctioned in another passage shews 
that an extreme antiquity may be pleaded in support of this 
anti-Protestant speculation. We must not, however, conceal 
that the argument is somewhat precarious; for it is precisely 
to the date of our first and second books that the chronolo- 
gical difference of view between Bleek and Friedlieb has its 
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principal application. Both critics are agreed that the two 
books, which are closely united in one ancient manuscript, 
are a continuous production, manufactured from an older 
prophetical rhapsody by a Jewish Christian, who added, 
omitted and interpolated, as fancy dictated or religious pre- 
possession inspired. Agreeing thus as to the general cha- 
racter of the composition, they unfortunately differ as to the 
time in which it first appeared. Friedlieb, arguing from 
internal evidence and fairly accounting for the absence of 
historical testimony, refers it to the beginning of the third 
century A.D. at latest. Bleek, on the other hand, finding 
no patristic citations in its favour for the first four hundred 
years after Christ, places it as low down as the middle of 
the fifth century. With Friedlieb we accept the earlier 
date. 

Postponing our comments on the Third Book, we note 
the decisive attitude which the Sibyl assumes in the Fourth 
vaticinatory address. It is not, she asserts, as a prophetess 
of Phcebus, but as an inspired emissary of the true God, 
that she reveals the secrets of futurity. Invested with this 
sublime function, she pierces the historical vista with her 
mental eye, surveying the progress and decline of the suc- 
cessive empires of Assyria, Media, Persia and Macedonia, 
and announcing the subversion of the last of the four by 
the Italian king who inaugurates the supremacy of Rome. 
As she glances from earth to heaven, she varies the subject 
of her song, now threatening Samos and Delos with an 
“arthquake in verses known to Tertullian ; now predicting 
an.extension of the silver waves of the Pyamus to the holy 
island of Cyprus, in the words of an old oracle quoted by 
Strabo ; now menacing Salamis and Paphos with the in- 
undation recorded by Eusebius, when, in A.D. 71, Ves- 
pasian still swayed the destinies of the Roman world ; and 
now foretelling the earthquake in Italy and the eruption 
of Vesuvius, which, eight years after, were distinguishing 
incidents in the reign of his illustrious successor. In this 
passage of her wild descant, the Sibyl depicts the return of 
the wicked Roman king, that is of the Emperor Nero, in 
whose continued existence or mysterious impending revival 
contemporary enthusiasts unhesitatingly believed. In chro- 
nological association with this preternatural re-appearance 
is placed the volcanic eruption of, Vesuvius in A.D. 79, a 
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synchronism which necessitates the inference that the com- 
poser lived about that time. In fact, the Fourth Sibylline 
Book, with the exception of some earlier verses, is the pro- 
duction of the first century of our era, written just ten years 
after the Apocalypse of St. John, and, according to Hilgen- 
feld, reflecting the Jewish form of the legend which has its 
Christian embodiment in the vision of the rapt apostle ; for 
that the fifth king of Revelation xvii. is none other than 
Nero has been shewn almost to demonstration by Baur, 
Zeller, and other approved theologians. Still further to 
establish the correctness of this chronological determination, 
the return of Nero as Antichrist occurs in close conjunction 
with the fall of Jewish nationality and the predicted inun- 
dation in Cyprus. Quoted by Justin Martyr in his First 
Apology, and afterwards by Tertullian and Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, this section of the Sibylline Oracles enjoys the 
sanction of the highest historical authority. 

The saga of the return of the matricide king is repeated 
in the Fifth Book. Announcing herself as the sister of Isis, 
the Sibyl begins her prophetic dirge with a description of 
the calamities that await Egypt. From the fall of Memphis 
she passes to the war between Persia and the country of 
the Nile, denouncing a mysterious king from the West and 
his impious enterprise against the City of Blessed Men. 
The verses (115—178) portraying the return of Nero and 
the ruin of Rome were unquestionably written in the first 
century of our era. The correspondence of the execution 
with the designs announced at the commencement, demon- 
strates the unity of authorship of the entire book,—a unity 
but little affected by the occasional incorporation of archaic 
oracles in the original text. Whether the work of a Chris- 
tian, as Bleek supposes, or of a Jew, as Friedlieb contends, 
it at all events emanates from the pen of an inhabitant of 
Egypt, familiar with its idolatrous ceremonial, acquainted 
with the temple of Leontopolis, destroyed at nearly the same 
time as that of Jerusalem, and ingeniously availing himself 
of the imagery supplied by the signs ef the Zodiac, as par- 
ticularized in the Phenomena of Aratus. 

The Sizth Book may be despatched almost in a sentence. 
Consisting of twenty-eight verses only, it is neither more 
nor less than a hymn to Christ as the Son of God. It was 
known to Lactantius, Gregory Nazianzen and Augustine. 
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From its notice of the apocryphal tradition that a fire illu- 
minated the place where the Saviour was baptized, and the 
heretical fancy that Christ, the offspring of the Dove with 
white wings, was first united with the man Jesus on that 
occasion, we may infer that it was composed in the second 
century. 

The Seventh Book is a conglomerate of old and new ora- 
cular deliverances, the opening verses being borrowed from 
the First Book. The expulsion of Apis from Egypt marks 
the reign of Hadrian. Its doctrine of angels resembles that 
in the Shepherd of Hermas, and the three towers, built for 
the incarnate God by the great Heaven, and tenanted by 
Hope, Piety and Holiness, recall a similar representation 
in the third vision of that feeble though not uninteresting 
allegory. The fire-baptisin of Christ points to an Ebionitish 
source. The picture of the general conflagration, the sub- 
stitution of a new and happy world for the old sinful world 
thus destroyed, the restoration of the privileged people, and 
the Messianic kingdom, evince that its author was a Juda- 
izing Christian, who probably wrote in the second half of 
the second century. 

In the Kighth Book, an acute critical analysis has detected 
a medley of nine different pieces. The first and second, in 
which occurs the myth of the ever-appearing Nero, are re- 
ferred by Friedlieb to one author. Some echoes of Apoca- 
lyptic prediction, with the announcement of the reign of a 
woman ushering in the Messianic period, imply a Christian 
origin of some of the constituents of this book, or at least a 
Christian modification of earlier documents. At the com- 
mencement of this heterogeneous composition we have clear 
allusions to Hadrian and his adoptive sons. The fifteen 
kings whom it enumerates are the fifteen emperors of Rome, 
from Cesar to Hadrian inclusive. With the belief in the 
return of the wicked king Nero, we find in close combina- 
tion the belief in the return of the fabulous Pheenix. The 
fourth advent of the warning bird had given distinction to 
the reign of Tiberius ; the fifth was to be coincident with 
the destruction of Rome. The numerical value of the let- 
ters whick compose the name of that city is 948. As the 
Sibyl makes the three significant events, the return of Nero, 
the fall of Rome, and the re-appearance of the Pheenix, 
synchronous with the termination of the sixth royal race, 
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that is with the race of Hadrian and his three successors, 
and as A.U.C. 948 corresponds with 196 or 194 A.D., 
when Septimius Severus was master of the Roman world, 
we are warranted in fixing the composition of the Eighth 
300k to one of the closing years of the second century. 

The Ninth Vaticination is a long historical recital in the 
guise of prophecy, displaying the fortunes of Egypt and 
other countries in which the Jewish people were interested. 
In the epilogue, the Sibyl, indignant that she can obtain 
no credence among her compatriots, threatens to leave 
Egypt and fly to Phocis, of old the sanctuary of Apollo. 
Since the Romans are represented as still in possession of 
the territory between the Euphrates and the Tigris, and 
since they ceased to retain it after the time of Hadrian, we 
may assign the date of composition, with unusual certainty 
and precision, to the period A.D. 115—118. Its author 
was a Jew, residing in Egypt in the reign of Trajan or 
Hadrian. 

The Tenth Book is indebted for its exordium to the Fifth. 
Its principal theme is the succession of Roman Emperors 
from Augustus to Septimius Severus. The portrait of Nero, 
as the expected Antichrist, resembles that in a previous 
book. The eulogium bestowed on Marcus Aurelius, the 
recognized persecutor of the Church, Friedlieb attributes 
to ignorance, natural in a writer who lived probably about 
the middle of the third century. 

The Eleventh Book is an historical resumé. Fitting from 
Arabia to Palestine, the Sibyl descants on the dangers that 
menace Rome from the invasion of the German and Gothic 
hordes, and foretells the return of the Roman fugitive, 
who with uplifted sword and with myriad allies shall pass 
the Euphrates and waste Syria with fire. This book is the 
production of a Christian, An apparent allusion to Vale- 
rian fixes its date a little below A.D. 260. 

A similar expansion of Roman history is repeated in the 
Twelfth and last division of our Sibylline volume. It anti- 
cipates the restoration of the Jewish monarchy, and was 
evidently fabricated by a Jew, for it recognizes the duty of 
propitiating God by sacrificial observances. It was per- 
haps written in the third century. 

We approach the central region of Sibylline song. But 
before we enter on our promised examination of the Third 
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Book, we will recapitulate the evidence which has con- 
vinced careful critics that we have in this interesting little 
work the genuine production of a Jew living in the Mac- 
cabzean period. When we first come upon the track of the 
Jewish Sibyl, it is under the varying appellations of the 
Persian, Chaldzean or Hebrew prophetess that she presents 
herself. Alexander Polyhistor, who wrote in the troubled 
times of Sulla’s ‘dictatorship, quotes the story of the Tower 
of Babylon, which was blown down by a miraculous wind, 
as a Sibylline communication ; and Josephus, towards the 
end of the first century of our era, cites the same legend in 
nearly the same words in which it is related in our Third 
Book. The verses which follow the citation form an appro- 
priate, natural and coherent sequel; and a little further on 
occurs a description of the “white and many-headed power 
from the western sea,” an evident allusion to the Roman 
senate of the republican period, at once confirming the anti- 
quity of our Sibyl and supplying an independent indication 
of the proximate date of composition. A few lines on we 
gain another chronological landmark. In the reign of the 
seventh king of Egypt, a revival of former prosperity is pro- 
mised to the people of God, which here, as in the second 
Isaiah, is portrayed as a collective missionary, with all 
mankind as the object of its religious labours. This repre- 
sentation points to the later period of Ptclemy Physcon, when 
the Jews, under the conduct of Simon the Maccabee, reco- 
vered somewhat of their former social and political import- 
ance. The invective against Homer which we find about 
the middle of the poem, in which he is stigmatized both 
as a mendacious writer and a plagiarist, borrowing his 
inspiration from the books of the indignant prophetess, 
that is from the sacred writings of the Jewish people, was 
ascribed to the Erythraan Sibyl by Apollodorus, himself a 
native of Erythre, a city of the Ionians. According to 
Lactantius too, from whom we derive this statement, Varro, 
the contemporary of Cicero, reckoned the Erythran as the 
fifth of his ten Sibyls, identifying her with our interpreter 
of futurity by descriptive marks having their correspond- 
ents in the delineations of the rhapsody before us. The 
same ancient Father professes to quote verses both from 
the commencement and from the end of “The Erythraan 
Sibyl,” and these verses we find in the fifth and sixth verses 
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of the famous proem preserved by Theophilus, and in the 
774th line, at the end of the Third Book. In all, Lactantius 
cites seventeen verses from this introductory address, four- 
teen of which he expressly assigns to the Erythraan Sibyl, 
while by numerous other extracts which are scattered over 
his pages, he affords abundant proof that he attributed the 
authorship of the entire work to the same Ionian prophetess. 
In particular, he invites attention to the still extant con- 
clusion, in which the Sibyl complains that, though really 
born in Babylon, men would call her “The Erythreean.” 
That the now detached proem was originally a constituent 
part of the work, may also fairly be inferred from a remark of 
Clemens Alexandrinus, which connects the Sibyl’s testimony 
to the unity of the Divine Nature, the principal topic of the 
proem, with what is plausibly held to be the apocalyptic 
sequel of the Third Book. Justin, too, or the unknown 
author of the “Exhortation to the Greeks,” cites unques- 
tionably from the same source some verses which seem to 
have formed a part of a well-known hymn to “God the 
Omnipotent,” and one of which is quoted by Lactantius 
as from the Erythraan prophetess. Lastly, Theophilus of 
Antioch, who has inserted in his treatise to Antolycus the 
prefatory fragments of which we are speaking, has inserted 
also the legend of the wind-laid Tower, and his language 
warrants the conclusion, though he does not explicitly assert, 
that he referred both the story and the proem to the same 
inspired authority, that is to the Sibyl of Erythre. An 
additional argument for the pre-Christian origin of the com- 
position is supplied by the interpolatory prediction in which 
the poet, connecting the Roman rule in Egypt with the advent 
of the Holy King, announces a Roman war, under the presi- 
dency of three Latin men, meaning Antonius, Octavius and 
Lepidus, and makes the dissolution of the elements coincident 
with the imperial sway of a luxurious and extravagant widow, 
visibly Cleopatra, thus indicating a period immediately pre- 
ceding the battle of Actium as the date of this exceptional 
prophecy. From the close of this paragraph at v. 96, to 
the termination of the poem at v. 817, the whole of the 
Third Book, was composed by a Jew, warm with the glow 
of Messianic expectation, and domesticated in Egypt, in 
the Maccabzean period. In it we have the undoubted utter- 
ance of the Erythrean Sibyl, with whom Varro and Poly- 
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histor before Christ, Theophilus and Athenagoras after 
Christ, were familiar, and whom Lactantius preferred to 
all the prophetic notes. If we deduct the later additions, 
prefix the proem as it was originally written, and allow 
for the verses that have dropped out, our book would doubt- 
less contain the “nearly thousand hexameters” computed 
by Lactantius, since in its present imperfect form it num- 
bers nine hundred and five. 

The “Jewish Sibyl,” thus authenticated, had, as Hilgen- 
feld has conclusively established, its origin in appropriate 
historical circumstances. It professes to be a revelation of 
the future, and is a branch of that apocalyptic literature of 
which the prophecy of Daniel is the primary and cardinal 
illustration. With the canonical seer, as with the Sibyl, 
the field of view includes the victorious struggle of Judaism 
with Greek civilization. But whereas in Daniel the Greek 
race is the object of invincible and final antipathy, in the 
Sibyl the antagonism between the Hellenic and Hebrew 
mode of thought is softened down. The new prophetess 
is not a Palestinian, but an Alexandrine diviner; for the 
Jew in Egypt had already learned to assimilate his mono- 
theism to the Greek speculative type. Accordingly the 
Sibyl, borrowing from Hellenic sources and assuming a 
natural belief in the Divine unity as the primitive faith of 
mankind, proclaims a religious universalism, accommodating 
the spirit of old Hebrew prophecy to the rhythmical move- 
ment of an extraordinary ambassadress of Apollo. The 
Sibyl, a mythical personification of the free priesthood of 
nature, but not a formal official of the Pythian God, was, 
from this very independence of sacerdotal obligation, the 
most suitable organ of a conciliatory mission that an Alex- 
andrine Jew could select. Differing in external character- 
istics from the purely Jewish apocalypse of Daniel, the 
Sibyl differs also in the selection of the historical horizon 
travelled by her prophetic eye. In the order of time she is 
a step in advance of the canonical seer. In her day the 
kingdom of the Seleucide in Syria had been seriously 
weakened, while the Jewish people had partially recon- 
quered their freedom and independence. The Messianic 
expectation had also lost much of the extravagant charac- 
ter which it had assumed in the earlier period. From the 
conquests of Achaia and Macedonia by Rome, and the ex- 
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tension of the power of that great republic in the East, the 
political prophet was justified in anticipating the downfall 
of Hellenic supremacy. It is at this crisis that the Sibyl 
steps forward, as a representative of the primitive religious 
sentiment common to all mankind, before the monotheistic 
descendants of the patriarchs were formally separated from 
the idolatrous members of the human family. 

The Sibyl commences her prophetic effusion with a direct 
invitation to the polytheistical constituent of the race to 
acknowledge the sovereignty of the only Creator and exclu- 
sive Ruler of the world. In the recognition of a deity that, 
dweliing in all men in a common light, serves all as a 
guide or discriminating principle, Zeller has detected the 
influence of Stoical speculation.* In the Sibylline predi- 
cates, proud, carnal, mortal, applied to the adorers of Greek 
or Egyptian divinities, Gfrorer finds evidence of Philonian 
or Alexandrine derivation. Is God declared by the Sibyl 
to be invisible to flesh? He is also declared by Philo 
to be invisible to flesh. Does the Sibyl describe God as 
unbegotten, or as abiding in pure ether? Philo has already 
described God in similar terms. Another trait that indi- 
cates the geographical position of the prophetess, is the 
denunciation of animal worship. The superhuman pride 
which Philo stigmatizes as an outrage on Deity, was the 
incentive to rebellious aspiration, typified in the starry 
tower which the winds overthrew, and in its penal conse- 
quence—the diversity of languages—the direct occasion of 
the dispersion of mankind, the apportionment of earth, and 
the formation of separate monarchical communities. By an 
ingenious use of this legendary material, the Siby] facilitates 
the transition from the confining atmosphere of Hebrew 
orthodoxy to the freer air of Hellenic thought. In the 
tenth generation after the flood, sings our euhemerizing 
poetess, the excellent children of earth and heaven, Kronos, 
Titan and Japetus, were the acknowledged monarchs of the 
world. The peaceful sway of the good Saturn had a miser- 
able contrast in the dissension between the Olympians and 
Titans which succeeded that joyous prime. The one true 
God, carefully distinguished by the Sibyl from the deities | 








* Die Philosophie der Griechen. Dritter Theil. Zweite Abtheilung, s. 
228-9. 
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of polytheism, took part against the Titans, and on the 
ultimate extinction of the two contending races called into 
political existence the leading monarchies of the world, 
Persia, Media, Macedonia, Rome, &c. Thus by converting 
the pagan gods into human end terrestrial kings, a con- 
nection between the Biblical narrative and the Hesiodic 
theogony is secured, and a transition from the recital of 
supernatural transactions to actual history rendered possible. 

The Sibyl has now won her appropriate chronological 
standing-point. She has for her field of prophetic vision, 
Egypt, Macedonia and Rome. In three separate movements 
she traverses the entire circle of history. Her first excursion 
(v. 162—294) introduces us to the cardinal nations of the 
contemporary world, the Greeks, the Romans and the Jews. 
Against all three a divine judgment is threatened. The 
punishment for the Greek or Macedonian empire is to suc- 
cumb before the growing energy of republican Rome. The 
punishment for the people once ruled by the great Solo- 
mon is to see its splendour fade in the light of the same 
conquering power. The punishment for Rome, the inso- 
lent victor, is the ruin which will befal it in the days of 
Egypt's seventh Hellenic king. The royal personage here 
intended is Ptolemy Physcon, not indeed at the commence- 
ment of the joint reign with his brother Philometor, but 
after his assumption of undivided empire at Philometor's 
death, an assumption which had as one of its most striking 
concomitants the revival of Jewish consequence described 
in the text. This chronological distinction has been amply 
vindicated by Hilgenfeld. In its acceptance consists his 
second deviation from the data laid down by Bleek. The 
difference, however, though it has interesting results, does 
not vitally affect the general question, as it simply advances 
the time of composition by twenty or thirty years, or from 
B.C. 170—160 to B.C. 140. On another critical point which 
arises in this division of the Sibyl’s song, we agree with 
Bleek against Hilgenfeld, that the original of the king sent 
from heaven is not the Messianic Prince, invested with the 
attributes of David, but the conquering ruler from the East 
described in Isaiah. The picture is retrospective, and Cyrus 
is the presiding genius of the Persian period. 

Here ends the first prophetical excursion of the Sibyl. It 
is introduced with a brief preface, a sort of formula of con- 
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secration inaugurating the mission to which she is appointed. 
The second series of predictions has a similar preface (295 
—448). The idea of a divine compulsion which the sub- 
ject of this exhausting inspiration struggles in vain to escape, 
harmonizes with the genuinely Hebrew character of the 
work. Forced to discharge the duties of her sacred office, 
the Sibyl proceeds with her disclosure of futurity. As 
before she commenced with Judea, so now she commences 
with Babylon, whose mythical tower was made the starting- 
point of her historical survey. Having recounted the cala- 
mities prepared for the men of Babylon, the destroyers of 
the temple, she turns her fatal eye on Egypt, announcing 
dispersion, death and famine, in the seventh royal genera- 
tion, and so betraying an acquaintance with the correspond- 
ing sufferings of the ancient land of the Pharaohs in the 
second period of Ptolemy Physcon. Then, kindling into 
anger at the thought of the cruel avarice of Rome, she pre- 
dicts that her insolent outrage and oppressive character 
shall be dearly expiated by the rapid realization of the old 
and cherished dream of Asiatic empire. By a bold perso- 
nification, recalling the imagery of the Apocalypse, she assi- 
milates the city community of the great republic to a 
voluptuous maiden intoxicated with pride at the thought 
of her numerous lovers. The golden daughter of Latin 

tome, cries the Hebrew Cassandra, shall be wedded like a 
slave without bridal ornament, and be shorn of her deli- 
cate hair, as a meet reward for her evil life. After picturing 
the happy interval that succeeds the fall of Rome, the Sibyl 
retraces her steps, and, as it were from the watch-tower of 
a remoter period, she sees the freedom of Asia menaced by 
the bastard brood of Zeus, that is by Alexander, the pre- 
tended son of Jupiter Ammon, and his companions in arms. 
The progress of the conqueror, the extension of his dominion 
over all lands on which the sun shines, succeeded by as 
sudden a decline and fall, are sketched with a few hurried 
but vigorous strokes. Turning to Syria, one of “the late- 
born children” of the perished empire, the Sibyl descries a 
man coming into Asia, wearing a purple mantle, wild, fiery, 
with strange notions of right, and swift as lightning in his 
movements. This personage we at once identify with Antio- 
chus Epiphanes, the central figure of Daniel’s Apocalypse, 
who, arriving unexpectedly from Iome, took forcible pos- 
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session of the Syrian throne. We cannot, however, in this 
place further trace the fortunes of Antiochus, or sketch the 
destinies of his own or of his brother's line, neither can we 
pause to unravel the tangle of Sibylline prediction in which 
they are described. A key to the cipher will be found in 
Hilgenfeld’s Jiidische Apocalyptik Assuming the correct- 
ness of the German critic’s interpretation, we derive from 
this group of predictions an independent and exact deter- 
mination of the time of composition, for the historical allu- 
sions relate to events which fell in the interval B.C. 142— 
137. 

After a brief rest, the Sibyl again resumes her prophetic 
excursion, the final and third stage of her progress, like the 
initial and intermediate stages, being marked by a formal 
official exordium (v. 489). Having given a hurried glance 
at the fortunes of Phcenicia, Crete, Thrace, and the half- 
fabulous countries of Gog, Magog, Marson and Aggon, the 
Siby] arrives at the central subject of her new poetical flight, 
the approaching fate of Hellas. Hellas, she announces, shall 
be conquered by a barbarous people, a prediction verified 
in the Roman subjugation of Achaia, B.C. 146; and this 
disaster she regards both as a punishment for Hellenic con- 
fidence in human power and military skill, and as an incen- 
tive, not to the Greeks only, but to all mankind, to return 
to the old primitive religion, faith in one God who made 
heaven and earth. The conversion of Hellas is represented 
as the indispensable prerequisite to the extinction of war, 
pestilence and slavery. By this anticipated installation 
of the worship of the true God we are transported into the 
ideal region of Messianic felicity. The organ of the reli- 
gious reform so earnestly desired, is a holy race of men, 
faithful and honoured exponents of Mosaic legalism, and 
more particularly, perhaps, a prophetical corporation, selected 
from this privileged community, to be the diffusers of a 
universal joy. Thus in the Sibyl, as in Isaiah, an ideal 
Israel is the divinely authorized missionary, whose piety and 
purity of life will so favourably impress the nations addicted 
to an idolatrous ceremonial and profligate habits, that they 
will cease to adore their hereditary deities, and adopt the 
exclusive worship of the immortal Father. Returning again 
to her permanent chronological pivot, the reign of a seventh 
Hellenic king, the Sibyl predicts the invasion and destruc- 
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tion of the realm of Egypt through the agency of an 
Asiatic prince, once more placing before our eyes the for- 
midable oppressor of the Jewish people, Antiochus Epi- 
phanes. Almost, but not quite, contemporaneous with this 
catastrophe is the arrival of the Hebrew golden age ; for 
the two events are not so closely conjoined, but that the 
announcement of the Messianic theocracy, following the 
invasion of Egypt, may be understood as a summary anti- 
cipation, susceptible of that amplifying refinement which 
it actually receives—thus justifying the position of Hilgen- 
feld, that the expected celestial triumph is to be dated, not at 
the commencement, but at the end of the seventh Ptolemy’s 
reign. The signs which herald the approach of this majestic 
revolution are detailed by the Sibyl in language that recalls 
the phraseology of the New Testament; for then, she ex- 
claims, king shall lead king captive, nation destroy nation, 
and rulers their people. At this crisis a supernatural inter- 
position shall redeem humanity. The mysterious drama of 
the Messianic age shall be unfolded. God shall send a 
King from the sun, or it may be from the East, for it was 
the East that in popular belief, based perhaps on this very 
vaticination, was to attain to imperial power, and it was 
from Judza that, according to the Roman historians, the 
future lords of the world were to come, in fulfilment of old 
and constant tradition, or of prophecy preserved in sacer- 
dotal books. This Prince from the orient, this Monarch 
from the sun, not acting on his own counsel, but confiding 
in the divine decrees, is destined to overcome all his ene- 
mies. Partly by victory in battle, partly by prudent alli- 
ance, he shall triumph over all opposition, make war impos- 
sible, and glorify the world with an everlasting peace. In 
no distant day, continues the patriotic Sibyl, the people of 
the great God shall recover their pristine splendour, and, 
kindling at the thought, she sketches the magnificent future 
that awaits the favoured nation ; but in the very midst of 
this brilliant anticipation the vision of the Sibyl darkens ; 
for the siege of Jerusalem, as in the synoptic Gospels, is 
here made coincident with the appearance of the Messiah, 
though the capital of the theocracy, here, as in the Apoca- 
lypse, escapes the ruin denounced in the pathetic recital of 
St. Luke. It must be accepted as a conclusive proof of an 
earlier date, that in our Alexandrine romance the Temple, the 
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special object of the enterprize of the pagan kings, is found 
uninjured at the end of the siege, while in the synoptics 
its destruction is absolute and entire. The prodigies which 
precede or accompany this extraordinary display of divine 
energy, by which the threatened danger was averted, recall 
the corresponding portents of Josephus, Tacitus and the 
evangelical narrative. Combining the delineations of two 
different but related passages, we read of fiery swords that 
fall from heaven or are seen there in the night, towards 
sunset or before sunrise ; of the disappearance of the sun at 
mid-day ; of moonbeams that suddenly fall to the earth like 
drops of blood; of warriors fighting in the clouds, like 
shadowy hunters pursuing the chase ; of the trembling souls 
of men ; of the shaken earth, the affrighted sea, the rent and 
opening mountains, and the ghastly exposure of the dark 1 
abode of the dead. The agency by which God defeats the 

allied princes, enthroned in pride and offering their wicked 

sacrifices in sight of the beleaguered city, is a destructive 

tempest, with fire and brimstone, hail and flood. With this 

supernatural exhibition of the strife of the elements is com- 

bined a military demonstration, and the cry of the men that 

perish by the sword, no less than of those that perish in 

the storm, goes through the earth, which drinks the blood 

of the slain. This is the only “latter-day” retribution 

that the Sibyl recognizes. With her the final judgment 

is a purely secular retribution. While in the proem she 

menaces idolaters with eternal hell, and promises the faith- 

ful eternal life in the blooming garden of Paradise (which 

St. Luke, too, knows as the dwelling-place of the happy 

dead), she has no literal arraignment of criminals before the 

divine tribunal, no resurrection of the body, no judicial 

formality separating the evil from the good—in short, no 
“Last Judgment.” In an analogous spirit, the extravagant 
fancies of a general conflagration and renewal of the earth, 
entertained by the older Jews, are represented by our Sibyl ) 
in the softer outlines and with the subdued colouring of an 
Alexandrine versifier. 

As the niost promising agent of Jewish restoration, the 
Sibyl turns a wistful eye te Greece, entreating her not to 
abandon herself to the arrogant consciousness of imperial 
power, but to repent of her idolatry, embrace the true reli- 
gion, that she may participate in the expected prosperity, 
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and to send to the city, which is ever in her thought, the 
people that want wisdom, the exiles from the holy land of 
God. In the anticipation of this conversion the Sibyl sees 
the realization of her dearest hope, and predicts the advent 
of the “great day,” of the beginning of happy times. Trans- 
ported into this age of imaginary bliss, she describes the 
miraculous fertility of the earth, revels in the vision that 
rises before her of corn, wine, fruit, sweet honey, drink from 
heaven, kine, lambs, goats, fountains of white milk, and all 
the fair commodities of city or of field; pictures the glorious 
age of the majestic and universal peace, when there shall 
be no sword, no tumult, no earthquake, no drought, no hail; 
salutes the holy hour in which the Immortal who dwells in 
the starry heaven shall give a common law to all mankind; 
shews us the new subjects of the eternal kingdom hastening 
from every country with frankincense and all costly gifts, as 
offerings at the only shrine at which future generations shall 
kneel ; traces the steps of innumerable travellers by field 
and shore, or watches the vessel of the voyager as it bounds 
lightly over the wild waves of the sea; and finally, with 
this magnificent prospect of national restoration and uni- 
versal felicity before her, breaks into the rapturous cry, 
“ Rejoice, O virgin, and be glad; for He that created heaven 
and earth hath given thee eternal joy.” 

Thus the Sibyl approaches the end of her dream in verse ; 
but willing still to linger on the golden morrow of her hope, 
she includes even the wilder and lowlier members of the 
animal world in the beautiful circle of Messianic influence, 
painting with idyllic pencil the wolf grazing with the lamb, 
the leopard feeding with the kid, the lion and the ox eating 
straw from the same manger, infants and serpents sleeping 
carelessly together, and young children binding and leading 
in fearless security the tenants of forest and of field. 

In all this poetic detail the spirit of the old Hebrew pro- 
phet revives, and we hear echoes from Isaiah’s song mur- 
muring in the verse of his Alexandrine imitator. But 
mingled with these musical reverberations from a national 
past, a classical under-tone haunts our memory, as long cen- 
turies ago it haunted that of the eloquent Lactantius, when, 
struck with the resemblance of the Messianic time to the 
Saturnian age, he compared the Greek hexameters of our 
Sibyl with the Latin ones of Virgil’s fourth pastoral, the 
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notes borrowed from the song of Cumz with the strains of 
her sister of Erythre. Was the same melodious interpreter 
of the future known under different names? Can Virgil's 
“Cumeansong” have been ourSibyl’s verse? We can scarcely 
doubt it. The same characteristics are found in both. In 
our Sibyl, as in Virgil’s Pollio, we have the “last time,” the 
beginning of a new period, the offspring from heaven, the 
reign of justice, the peaceful earth, the fruit, the honey, the 
milk, the serpent, the lion, the fearless flocks, and the exult- 
ation of the world in the glories of the coming age. Ex- 
ternal indications corroborate internal evidence. Plutarch 
and Clemens Alexandrinus name the Erythrean Sibyl 
Herophile ; and Herophile is the name given by Varro to 
the Sibyl of Cumz. Clemens, too, calls our Sibyl the He- 
brew Sibyl, and, correcting what he conceives to be Virgil’s 
error, accredits the prophetess of Erythre with the poetic 
light ultimately borrowed from Isaiah’s glowing strains. 
In describing Babylon as the birthplace of the Sibyl, Justin 
adds that she prophesied at Cume; and as our Siby! affirms 
that, though miscalled Erythrzan, she was born at Babylon, 
it seems a fair inference that the three names indicated 
the same prophetic personage. In Germany, Friedlieb and 
Hilgenfeld regard it, the first as certain, the second as 
highly probable, that Virgil's description of the golden age 
was suggested by kindred delineations in these Sibylline 
leaves. In England, the learned Milman admitted that it 
is by no means impossible that the Pollio of Virgil may owe 
many of its beauties to the Alexandrian versifiers of the 
Hebrew prophets; and Merivale, the candid historian of 
“the Romans,” makes a still nearer approach to the truth 
when he says, “the glowing language of the fourth eclogue 
breathes some portion of the spirit, while it appropriates 
every image of the Messianic predictions, and points to the 
Sibylline oracles as the medium through which the biblical 
imagery found its way into Virgil’s verse.” Thus, while 
illustrating old Alexandrian speculations, embodying Jew- 
ish conceptions modified by Hellenic influence, serving as 
the authoritative sanction of ideas which afterwards became 
popular, this remarkable production of the second century 
before Christ derives an adventitious charm from the reflec- 
tion that it is in all probability the original of the Cumean 
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song which, through the musical murmurs of the Latin 
poet, vibrates like “a strain of higher mood.” 


W. M. W. CALL. 
Nore. 

Since writing this paper on the Sibyl, we have read with in- 
terest Dr. Hilgenfeld’s critique of M. Alexandre’s new edition 
of his Oracula Sibyllina in the Academy of February 12, 1870. 
In this critique he defends his chronological position against the 
assault of M. Alexandre, contending that the “Jewish Sibyl” 
contains distinct indications of an origin about 140 B.C. Thus 
in v. 316, &c., we meet with the bloodshed caused by Ptolemy 
VIL. at the conquest of Alexandria. The comet, portending sword, 
famine and death, and the destruction of great generals, was the 
same which Seneca (Natur. Quest. vii. 15) mentions shortly be- 
fore the Achzan war, B.C. 147. The generals spoken of will be 
Perseus of Macedonia, Hasdrubal and Critolaus, the general of 
the Achzan league. The tribute levied by the Romans in Alex- 
andria and Asia (vv. 349,350) is explained by the appearance of 
Scipio Africanus Minor in Asia about B.C. 142. In answer to 
M. Alexandre’s assertion that the Provemium was written by a 
Christian, A.D. 79 or 80, Hilgenfeld refers to the expression 
“holy hecatombs,” v. 21, and the doctrine of the indwelling spi- 
rit, so evidently non-Christian. As regards the fourth book, 
to which M. Alexandre ascribes a Christian origin, and which, 
as we have seen, was composed soon after the eruption of Vesu- 
vius, A.D. 79, Dr. Hilgenfeld is of opinion that it is decidedly 
Jewish. In v. 161, itis not Christian baptism, but the lustrations 
of the Essenes, which are recommended. “The blessing before 
eating and drinking, v. 25, &c., is still purely Jewish ; the rejec- 
tion of bloody sacrifices, Essenian. As a record of Jewish Essen- 
ism this prophecy is important. It contains also the first antici- 
pation of the return of Nero (vv. 119, &c., 137, &c.), but in a 
Jewish form, without Nero’s death and resuscitation, as I have 
lately shewn in the Zeitschrift fiir Wissensch. Theologie, 1869, 
i. 435.” We may add, that besides referring to 1 Clem. c. 51, 
Dr. Hilgenfeld appeals to the sermon of Peter (and of Paul), 
edited in Novum Testamentum extra Canonem receptum, Vol. IV. 
p- 60, for a recognition of the Sibyls as prophets of the one God 
and of future events. 
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II1.—THE RELIGIOUS PROBLEM IN NATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 


Nosopy can be much surprised if so ingenious and ela- 
borate a measure as the Elementary Education Act, 1870, 
fails to give entire satisfaction to every section of the com- 
munity. Nor can any Ministry be blamed if, in their 
attempt to overcome the many difficulties in the way of a 
great scheme of National Education, they have still left 
some knotty problems to be solved by a future Parliament, 
perhaps by a future generation. 

It is the object of the present paper to shew, first, that 
such a problem exists ; and, secondly, to shew how it may. 
be solved. The problem is, how the people of this country 
can teach their children those doctrines and articles of reli- 
gion which they believe to be true, without prejudice to the 
equal rights of all religious denominations. That such a 
problem exists, and that it is not a mere abstract question 
undeserving the attention of practical men, scarcely requires 
demonstration. The frequent discussions in the House of 
Commons on those portions of the Act which relate to reli- 
gious teaching sufficiently evince its existence. The “reli- 
gious difficulty” is even a stock phrase in the controversy. 
There is not the smallest reason to believe that this difficulty 
is now settled. Large classes of the nation, so far from 
being satisfied with the measure that has been passed, have 
received it with extreme discontent and with a vehement 
protest. These classes are not likely to rest in their oppo- 
sition to those sections to which they take exception. The 
charge of wantonly disturbing what has just been determined 
by the wisdom of Parliament will of course be brought 
against them. But, considering that they conscientiously 
believe a principle of the highest importance to the national 
weal to be violated by this Act, they can afford to disregard 
this accusation. In no way are they bound to remain quiet 
under an alleged injustice, more especially an injustice 
against which they earnestly protested before it was com- 
mitted. The problem therefore exists, and will necessarily 
again engage the attention of statesmen. 

We have now to consider how it can be solved con- 
sistently with the equal rights of the several denominations, 
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and also, it should be added, of individuals who do not 
belong to any organized denomination at all. And, first, it 
may be assumed that it is recognized by all parties to this 
debate to be a desirable object that children should receive 
some religious instruction. Even those who may call in 
question the utility of such instruction, do not deny that if 
parents wish their children to receive it, it is proper that 
this wish should be carried into effect. The dispute turns, 
not on the propriety of religious teaching in itself, but on 
the propriety of any compulsory payment in order to pro- 
vide for it. Again, we may assume that all are willing to 
recognize the equality of the several denominations before 
the law in the matter of education. Even if Conservative 
politicians do not universally admit this claim, no Liberal 
could openly maintain that he wishes to establish inequality 
among sects, without evincing a flagrant disregard for the 
past history of his party. If the Education Act creates any 
inequality, it must be because Liberal statesmen have failed 
to observe all the deductions which legitimately flow from 
the doctrine of equality, not because they disavow that 
doctrine in itself. 

Religious education, then, and religious equality are the 
ends to be secured. The difficulty arises when we come to 
consider the means of securing them. And here (overlook- 
ing minor subdivisions) we find the public divided into 
two great parties. The one maintains that in order effec- 
tually to secure the end of religious education, the State 
must perinit it to form a part of the instruction regularly 
given in the national schools.* The other contends that 
wherever schools are supported by compulsory payments— 
whether in the shape of general taxes or of local rates—it 
is unfair to apply any portion of the funds thus raised to the 
purpose of religious teaching, because such teaching must, in 
their opinion, always be sectional ; that is to say, must be in 
accordance with the views of a section of the contributors to 
such funds, but not of the whole body. And since they deem 
it incompatible with justice to promote the particular opi- 
nions of a part of the community by means of taxes levied 
upon the whole, they arrive at the conclusion that no species 


* This term is used here, and in the following pages, to designate the new 
schools brought into existence by the late Act and supported by the agency of 
local rates. 
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of religious instruction should be permitted in any schools 
but those supported by voluntary contributions. 

It is the object of the following remarks to adduce a few 
considerations in favour of this latter opinion. And, first, 
it is somewhat strange that the promoters of the Elementary 
Education Act never seem to have realized that they were 
imposing a real disability upon a minority of the people by 
permitting the embodiment of religious lessons in the autho- 
rized work of the national schools. Pareuts who dissent 
from the doctrines taught are supposed to be completely 
protected by the permission to withdraw their children from 
these lessons. They are in fact protected exactly as the 
Nonconformists were in the case of church-rates by the 
freedom they enjoyed to stay away from the parish church. 
No sound argument can be urged against a church-rate 
which does not apply with equal force to an education-rate 
applied to religious purposes. Nay, the case against the 
latter is far stronger ; for the clergy might with some show 
of reason urge that, so long as Parliament saw fit to uphold 
a National Church and an authorized form of worship, it 
was but fair that the expenses of this Establishment should 
be borne by the nation at large, and not merely by its own 
members, like the expenses of a Dissenting sect. But no such 
vantage-ground exists in the case of the national schools, 
for the religion taught in them is not to be that of the 
Church alone ; it is not to be one which the people, by their 
representatives in Parliament, have stamped with their 
approval ; but it may vary indefinitely at the pleasure of 
local authorities and individual masters. Now, whatever 
others may feel, we for our part, if we are to be forced to 
contribute to the propagation of doctrines which we con- 
scientiously disapprove, would greatly prefer that the doc- 
trines should be those publicly avowed in well-known docu- 
ments accessible to all by the National Church, rather than 
those which a majority of our own parish or district may 
happen for the monient to approve of. In the former case, 
at least we know what we are about, and the authority which 
imposes the obnoxious creed upon us is the highest in the 
realm. In the latter, an obscure local body, probably of 
limited information and narrow views, is empowered to tax 
us for the support of dogmas of which no official statement 
is to be found, and the nature of which will be very imper- 
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fectly known. A serious disability will then be imposed 
on dissenting parents (the word dissenting being used with 
reference to the religious teaching of the school), for they will 
contribute as much to the common fund as others, but they 
will not obtain the same advantages. For, in the first place, 
their children will receive only secular, while those of con- 
forming parents receive both secular and religious education. 
And, in the second place, if they desire religious instruction 
as well, they will be obliged to seek it elsewhere, at their 
own expense, while conforming parents obtain it in the 
school, at the expense of the public. A like disability will 
be imposed on dissenting ratepayers who are not parents. 
They will be rated for the support of a faith they do not 
hold, while conforming ratepayers will be rated only for the 
support of a faith they do hold. The latter, moreover, will 
be privileged to teach their faith at the general expense ; 
while the former, if they wish to teach their faith at all, 
must do so at their own. If these privileges on the one 
side, and disadvantages on the other, do not constitute reli- 
gious inequality, it is hard to say what does. 

Nothing can be further from the character of the present 
Government than any disposition to persecute; yet the 
principle which underlies these provisions of their recent 
measure is precisely the principle on which persecution 
is defended. For persecution justifies itself by a fear, or at 
least a suspicion, that religious truth cannot be left to take 
care of itself, that it requires the patronage and protection of 
temporal governments, and that complete liberty would be 
dangerous to its existence. And what else is the meaning 
of the common notions that Government ought to be reli- 
gious ; that it is right to maintain a State Church ; that it 
is well to guard by legislation against the admission of 
infidels to university offices; that if the State took no 
notice of religion, its character would be degraded by its 
restriction to mere duties of police? The real meaning of 
all this is, that Religion ought to be upheld and strength- 
ened by the use of physical Force. For what other advan- 
tage does a Government enjoy over individuals, or associa- 
tions of individuals, but its command of Force? Obviously 
none. Private societies can and do combine, with the 
utmost success, to establish places of worship, to preach, 
and to inculcate by every means in their power their views 
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of religion. But they lack one thing which the State pos- 
sesses, the power of compelling others either to conform to 
their doctrines or to subscribe to the expense of their dis- 
semination. And those who maintain that the State should 
have a religious character, practically intend to say that 
this power which it alone enjoys should be employed for 
the benefit of that form of belief to which they themselves 
adhere. The cry against secular national schools is a cry 
for the assistance of the physical Force of Government in 
teaching certain doctrines of religion. If this be not the 
kind of assistance expected, what is it? Private effort can 
establish Sunday-schools and day-schools as well as Govern- 
ment, and can teach in them whatever faith it pleases. No 
one proposes to curtail this liberty. Why then is private 
effort insufficient for the purpose? Surely there can be 
but one reason: because private effort cannot levy a com- 
pulsory rate for the maintenance of its schools; cannot, 
that is, make use of Force to attain its ends. 

This tendency to make the power of the civil magistrate 
subservient to the attainment of religious ends was once 
universal in Christendom, and indeed its parentage may be 
traced back far beyond Christian times to a very early 
period in the history of the Jews. The sanction it gave to 
the employment of Force in behalf of the national faith is 
repeatedly signalized by the most eminent modern historian 
of the Hebrew nation as the radical and inherent defect of 
ancient Judaism. Doubtless the methods now in vogue for 
upholding religion by Force are widely different from those 
that found favour in former days. From the summary 
massacre inflicted by Elijah on the Hebrew Nonconformists 
to the rate inflicted on those in England by Mr. Forster, 
there is a very considerable step. That Christians should 
have discarded torture in favour of taxes argues an immense 
advance. But it would be a stil] further step to abandon 
even taxation for the purposes of religion, and to rely ex- 
clusively on moral and spiritual agencies for the production 
of moral and spiritual results. 

That those who refuse to put their trust in moral and 
spiritual agencies alone are nevertheless right to a certain 
extent, is perfectly possible. It is hardly probable that 
Christian nations would so universally have adopted the 
principle of Force, had there been no foundation whatever 
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for the belief that Force was advantageous to particular 
opinions. That the rapid advance of the Mahometan creed 
was due in no small degree to the warlike methods 
adopted by its adherents will scarcely be denied. Chris- 
tianity would not have been driven from the field in Africa, 
in Syria, and in a large part of Europe, by the merits of the 
Koran alone, without the help of the sword and the tribute. 
But it does not follow that because Force is often successful 
we ought to adopt it, even though we have abandoned the 
sword and retained only the tribute. For what is the real 
result of these violent means? Special beliefs, particular 
denominations, sectarian views of religion, may gain by 
them, not indeed permanently, but for a considerable time, 
perhaps even for centuries. But it is not the Truth which 
gains, though the Truth may lose, and that very seriously, 
by having Force opposed to it. The real interests of Truth, 
and therefore the real interests of Religion, are best served 
by the most absolute freedom. 

The Education Act is one more of the numerous mea- 
sures (most of them now repealed) which have been enacted 
at various times in this country with a view of giving spe- 
cial advantages to opinions held by the majority for the 
time being to be the truth as revealed in Scripture. The 
partizans of the Act, indeed, endeavour to escape from this 
conclusion by an ingenious device. The instruction to be 
given in the national schools is, they tell us, not to be sec- 
tarian. It is to have a kind of universal character, being 
confined to those doctrines which are common to the several 
denominations, while carefully avoiding those that are spe- 
cial to any. So far has this view been pushed, that the 
Government have actually consented to embody the follow- 
ing extraordinary provision in their Bill: “No religious 
catechisin or religious formulary which is distinctive of any 
particular denomination shall be taught in the school.” A 
more futile safeguard it would be difficult to imagine. The 
master is prohibited from using catechisms or formularies 
distinctive of any denomination, but not from teaching the 
doctrines which those catechisms or formularies contain. 
He may inform the children that a belief in the existence 
of the Trinity is indispensable to salvation; but he must 
not do this in the words of the Athanasian Creed. He may 
explain the nature of the Sacraments of Baptism and the 
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Eucharist, in the sense of the Church Catechism; but he 
must beware of clothing his thoughts in its familiar phrases. 
This sub-section was, in fact, added under the influence of 
a most unreasonable abhorrence of catechisms and formu- 
laries, combined apparently with a vague but unfounded 
impression that it was more liberal or more consonant 
with religious equality to teach directly from the Bible. 
Now, considering for how many centuries Christians have 
made the Bible an object of unceasing study, yet how con- 
tinually and how widely they have differed as to its proper 
meaning, how even now they are so far from having arrived 
at any agreement about it that every day brings forth fresh 
interpretations, it cannot but be admitted that formularies 
of faith have still a useful function to fulfil. They sum up, 
in a short and convenient form, the spiritual experience of 
more than one believer and more than one generation of 
believers. They present us in definite words—free from 
that impenetrable obscurity which we have seen attaches to 
the words of Scripture—with the particular interpretation 
which those believers and generations of believers have 
determined to be the right one. It would certainly appear, 
then, as if nothing were to be gained by leaving the 
master to express again in his own way that which in 
all probability has been better expressed by others. If the 
doctrines he desires to teach be contained in some cate- 
chism or formulary accepted by one or more of the sects, 
he may as well be permitted to use it ; while if they be 
not contained in any, it is obvious at once that the pro- 
hibition is useless. 

Perhaps it will be said that the object of the Government 
was to render the religious teaching as wide as possible, so 
that Churchmen and Dissenters might both benefit by it, , 
while those tenets of either party which might cause offence 
to the other should be carefully excluded. To a certain 
extent this end can be attained. Many dogmas are com- 
mon to the Church and to a considerable portion—some- 
times nearly the whole—of the Protestant Dissenters. But 
it is altogether misleading to argue that because several 
sects are able to unite in teaching certain things, therefore 
that teaching is unsectarian. Whatever meaning may pro- 
perly belong to this very indefinite word, it is evident that, 
for the purposes of this discussion, that teaching only is un- 
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sectarian of which not some only but a// denominations can 
approve. That a doctrine is held in common by Wesleyans 
and Episcopalians would not make it less sectarian in the 
eyes of Baptists or Quakers if they happen to repudiate it. 
To them the teaching in which that doctrine is embodied 
is, for all practical purposes, sectarian teaching. The ex- 
clusion of formularies does not save them from the dis- 
ability formerly alluded to, of being compelled to pay for 
that which they do not receive. Neither does it save them 
from having to provide for themselves that part of their 
children’s training which the children of others obtain at 
the public expense. Still, it must in candour be conceded 
that if the plan contemplated by the Government be carried 
into effect, the nature of the instruction given will be such 
as to render it available both to Churchmen and to the 
majority of the Dissenters. But this, while it may make 
the injustice less glaring in appearance, does not make it 
less real. Many persons seem to think that if an oppressed 
minority be not large, the oppression itself does not matter. 
Yet in such a case as this it is no consolation to the ex- 
cluded sects that they are the smallest, the poorest, the 
most scattered, and therefore the least able easily to pro- 
vide religious education for themselves. Nowhere will there 
be a Unitarian school, nowhere a Quaker school, nowhere 
a Jewish school, supported by rates. Formerly it was the 
Church of England alone which used to claim unjust and 
unequal privileges as against Nonconformists. Now it is 
a combination of Churchmen with the more powerful Non- 
conformist sects which claims and enforces them as against 
the weaker sects and against individuals who stand aloof 
from all sects. It is a melancholy incident of this contro- 
eversy that some at least of the Protestant Dissenters—not, 
it is to be hoped, worthy representatives of the general body 
—have accepted this Act with satisfaction. It is the un- 
happy tendency of religious bodies to demand only toleration 
and liberty as long as they are weak ; but so soon as they 
have acquired sufficient strength, to be content with nothing 
short of the exercise of power. From this general tendency 
the Dissenters in question are evidently not free. Hence- 
forth we shall be better able to appreciate their language 
when they declaim against the monopolies still enjoyed by 
the Established Church. The patronage of the State is 
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odious in their eyes when it is extended to a form of Chris- 
tianity which they disapprove ; but let it be employed in 
favour of a form which commends itself to them, and they 
are ready to welcome and applaud it. 

Strange as it may seem, the name of religious liberty 
itself has been invoked by the opposite party in this con- 
troversy. How, it has been asked, can you refuse to allow 
the people to have religion taught in the schools? Is it 
not an interference with their reasonable liberty to prevent 
them from reading or teaching the Bible? Why should this 
Book be the only one excluded from the national school ? 
The notion that under a secular system the Bible would be 
the only book excluded from the school, implies so complete 
a misapprehension of the question at issue, that any attempt 
to render it intelligible to those who reason thus would 
probably be a failure. So far from the Bible being the 
only book which the advocates of secular schools wish to 
exclude, it is the only one of its kind which the advocates 
of religious schools wish to include. What other work can 
be found in which the date, the authorship, the meaning, 
the historical accuracy, the general trustworthiness, the 
moral tendency of the several parts, are all matters of keen 
and widespread controversy, yet which it is proposed to use 
as text-books for the instruction of children? Would it be 
right to teach science from text-books which eminent scien- 
tific men declared to be inaccurate? Or history from works 
which were pronounced by some, at least, of the ablest his- 
torical inquirers to be ill-informed and totally misleading ? 
Or the literature of a nation on the principle of deciding 
dogmatically the authorship of all works’ considered by 
critics to be doubtful, without even telling the children that 
such doubts exist? Yet this is what we do in the case of 
the Bible. Now it is not because we deem a knowledge of 
the Bible to be unimportant, but, on the contrary, because 
we think it of the deepest importance, that we protest 
against such a mode of dealing with it. And so far from 
making a special exception in order to keep it out, we 
should wish to exclude all books that are either controver- 
sial themselves or the subjects of controversy, except, of 
course, when they are read as literature, without any 
demand being made upon the belief of the pupils. 

Why, then, it may be asked, may not the Bible be read 
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as literature? Doubtless it well deserves to be studied, if 
only for its literary beauties ; but those who clamour for 
religious teaching would be shocked indeed if the children 
were only taught to admire these. What they contend for 
is, that it should be taught in a controversial spirit. Half- 
educated local bodies, called school boards, are to decide 
absolutely, as if gifted with the Papal attribute of infalli- 
bility, that a particular view of the infinite number of 
difficult questions raised by the study of the Bible is to be 
impressed upon the children, and that they are to be kept 
in ignorance as to the very possibility of any other view. 
And these decisions of the infallible school boards are to be 
supported by taxation levied upon the whole district over 
which they preside. Let us take a few instances to shew 
how the system will work. 

It has been said that the date of some of the books of 
Scripture is matter of dispute (of course we mean the ap- 
proximate date, as the exact date can never be fixed). Now 
it may be assumed that the schoolmaster will duly conduct 
the children through the narrative portions of the Penta- 
teuch. But will he lead them to suppose, in direct opposi- 
tion to the opinion of critics, that the whole of this work 
was written at one time, and that the most ancient time in 
the history of Israel? If he did, the popular judgment and 
the school board would no doubt support him, but those 
who have given the longest and deepest study to the text 
would be altogether against him. And the children, be- 
lieving naturally that the master was well-informed as to 
the subjects of tuition, would be led to the false conclusion 
that the extreme antiquity of the whole Pentateuch was 
absolutely undoubted. If the date of these books is dis- 
puted, it follows that the authorship is too. On this point 
very divergent opinions prevail; and perhaps one thing 
only may be confidently asserted, namely, that no competent 
critic would for a moment dream of attributing their com- 
position to Moses. Yet it is believed that the old tradition 
of Mosaic authorship is still clung to by many persons in 
England. If they should be strong enough to obtain ma- 
jorities in the school boards, the unfortunate children will 
learn as an unquestionable fact that the first five books of 
the Bible emanated directly from the inspired pen of the 
venerable legislator. And this is only one of the many 
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cases of doubtful authorship. Probably they will also learn, 
in opposition to the plainest evidence, that the whole of our 
book of Isaiah was the work of that prophet; or that the 
fourth Gospel and the book of Revelation were both written 
by one man, and that man the apostle John, though both 
these opinions are rejected by eminent scholars. Again, it 
is well known that the historical accuracy of both Testa- 
ments, in so far as they contain history, is called in ques- 
tion by men no less learned than parochial school boards 
are likely to be. Esther and Daniel, for example, are 
treated by Renan and other writers as moral romances, by 
no means relating to real facts. Here they are considered 
as valuable fragments of history, and it may be supposed 
that the children will be duly impressed with this doctrine. 
Other portions of Jewish history have not escaped doubt ; 
and even if the doubt be unfounded, it ought at least to be 
made known that it exists. 

Turning from these exterior difficukies to those, more 
formidable still, which beset interpretation, we shall find if 
possible still stronger reasons for refusing to entrust any 
temporal power with the decision of such matters and the 
right of enforcing their decision. Let us look at the ques- 
tion of Messianic prophecies. This question would pro- 
bably be acknowledged by all learned divines to be full of 
difficulties, yet the knot of these difficulties is to be cut by 
schoolmasters who have never attempted to unravel it. In 
Genesis xlix. 10, for instance, the words, “until Shiloh 
come,” are interpreted as a reference to Christ, and the 
marginal references in the Authorized Version plainly point 
to this interpretation. Yet Ewald, perhaps our highest 
authority on matters of Hebrew scholarship, says that no 
competent judge would thus understand the words, which 
are generally admitted to be mis-translated. But school 
boards and schoolmasters do not read Ewald, and perhaps 
would not profit by it if they did. Englishmen in general 
live in the happy conviction that they, by perusing the 
Bible in their own language, are rendered quite as fit to 
pronounce authoritative judgments upon its meaning as 
men who have devoted long years of labour to the ori- 
ginal text,—possibly, indeed, rather fitter, since they are 
less likely to fall into those dangerous heresies which 
unhappily are so often the fruit of learning. Let us glance, 
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then, at a difficulty of another kind, which we may all 
decide for ourselves without any recurrence to students 
of Hebrew. Masters will doubtless tell their pupils that 
the words which Moses wrote on the stone tables were the 
words of the Decalogue. No one is likely to accuse them 
of treating the Pentateuch as unhistorical if they do; yet 
this common opinion is in direct contradiction to the book 
of Exodus. That book does indeed say that Moses, at the 
bidding of Jehovah, wrote ten commandments on the two 
tables of stone; but these ten commandments, which it 
quotes at full length (Exodus xxxiv. 1—28), are not those 
contained in the Decalogue.* The same book, in quoting 
the ten commandments of the Decalogue, does not say that 
they were written on tables of stone. Deuteronomy, indeed, 
differs, at least in appearance, from this account, and if it 
were a secular work would be held to contradict it. It 
represents Moses as saying that the Lord wrote the words 
of the Decalogue on.4wo tables of stone and delivered them 
to him. Which version should a schoolmaster adopt? And 
if the latter, which harmonizes with the prevalent belief, 
why is the authority of Exodus to be so totally disregarded ? 

If it be imagined that the New Testament would give 
rise to fewer of these difficulties of interpretation, a little 
reflection must dispel such an illusion. Is it desirable, for 
instance, that a master should infer from the parable of Dives 
and Lazarus the dogma of an everlasting condemnation of 
the wicked to hell fire, to which so many persons, including 
even members of the Church of England, strongly object ? 
May he or may he not found upon Mark xvi. 16, an argu- 
ment for the necessity of baptism and belief to salvation, 
thus inferentially condemning the Baptists, whose unbap- 
tized infants must be inevitably damned in case of their 
death? May he or may he not, relying upon certain texts, 
teach the doctrine of Predestination, or, relying on. the 
words of Christ at the Last Supper, inculcate belief in the 
teal Presence? With no sort of truth can it be said that 
these are questions which do not concern children, and are 
unlikely to be brought before them. Predestination is em- 
phatically taught in the Shorter Catechism, which Scotch 

* This discrepancy between Exodus and the popular belief did not eseape the 
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children learn ; and Roman Catholic children are most cer- 
tainly instructed to believe in the Real Presence. We can- 
not exclude such dogmas without placing the most embar- 
rassing fetters on the freedom of the teacher. We cannot 
admit them without allowing the school to become com- 
pletely sectarian. 

Difficulties of interpretation, however, are by no means the 
gravest that will encounter us. Questions of morals are 
raised by some portions of Scripture which certainly do not 
admit of easy solution. The moral tendency of some pas- 
sages of the Old Testament is open, to say the least, to 
considerable suspicion. But any doubt whatever as to the 
moral character of a book used in schools demands the 
most careful consideration. Is, then, the national school- 
master to take no count whatever of such doubts, however 
respectable the quarter from which they emanate ? 

Now if individuals or private societies alone concerned 
themselves in the instruction of children in Scriptural 
knowledge, the varying views they might take as to the 
sense of this or that passage, the date and authorship of 
this or that book, would not concern us. But when the 
interpretation of Scripture is conducted by Government 
officials, paid by taxation to which we all contribute, the 
matter assumes a very different aspect. For we are now 
bound to inquire, Are the theological doctrines which will 
be taught in our national schools under the name of reli- 
gion likely to be in the main true? Now the popular opt- 
nion on the various critical points to which reference has 
been made may be altogether right. Still it is opposed to 
the judgments of very eminent foreign scholars who have 
every right to be heard. That a private master, employed 
by his own sect, should utterly overlook foreign scholars, 
would be a matter of indifference to us; but that ofticials, 
employed by the State to teach the Bible, should pass them 
by, is disgraceful to the country. It implies an assumption 
of knowledge, on the part of our public servants, of subjects 
concerning which they are in reality extremely ignorant. 
As public servants they bring discredit on the nation which 
employs them. This objection would hold good even on 
the assumption that the biblical critics are utterly mistaken, 
and that the English sects are in possession of perfect 
truth. The opposite assumption is far more fatal to the 
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Act. It would convict us of deliberately teaching as indis- 
putable facts, at the general expense, by means of public 
officials, things which the enlightened and well-considered 
judgment of the ablest inquirers in Europe has pronounced 
to be fictions. 

Yet even this danger is one from which it is impossible, 
without extraordinary self-confidence, to believe ourselves 
altogether free. Everybody knows what extraordinary and, 
as it now seems to us, puerile superstitions prevailed not 
long ago among the most advanced and civilized European 
nations. Everybody knows too that at the present day, if 
we pass beyond the limits of Europe, we find all the rest 
of the world (excepting countries colonized by the Euro- 
pean race) entertaining beliefs and upholding forms of 
religion which we know to be utterly erroneous. Nay, 
even the largest part of Europe itself is given up to forms 
of Christianity which Protestants believe to be full of the 
grossest errors and the most ignorant superstitions. Look- 
ing, then, to the condition of the world both in the past 
and the present, it is impossible not to admit that there is 
an antecedent improbability of a very high degree against 
the supposition that religious truth is the exclusive inhe- 
ritance of that little section of mankind which is alike 
Christian and Protestant. Yet this is the position we must 
take up if we desire the Government to charge itself with 
teaching religion. Our assurance that we, and we alone, 
have arrived at the truth must be so complete as to induce 
us not merely to propagate our own creed, but to propagate 
it with the full strength of the nation and by the agency 
of national funds. Yet surely, if every religion but our 
own is admitted to be full of falsehood, there is at least the 
gravest presumption that we shall be employing the full 
strength of the nation in the propagation of falsehood. To 
deny this inference, is to assume—utterly without grounds 
—that we alone have escaped the effects of the general lia- 
bility to error which is the attribute of the human race. 

The method by which this danger may be avoided is 
simple. Let the sole teaching permitted in the national 
schools be that which is known as secular. Let religious 
teaching be conducted by those whose natural sphere it is, 
the parents and the religious bodies. Whatever these may 
teach their children will then be plainly understood by all 
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to rest upon no higher authority than the belief of the par- 
ticular person or association by whom the instruction is 
conducted. The nation will be in no way involved in the 
errors of individuals. 

Scarcely any solid objections have been urged against 
this system, except perhaps these two : first, that the feeling 
of the country is opposed to secular schools ; secondly, that 
religious instruction is of vast importance, and that under 
a secular system it would not be given. With reference to 
the first, it may be briefly answered that if the feeling of 
the country is really opposed to secular schools, we must of 
course wait for their adoption till the feeling of the country 
has changed ; but that the alleged hostility probably arises 
from a misapprehension of the real character of the secular 
plan. With reference to the second, it is not denied that 
religious instruction is very important. So also it is im- 
portant that Dissenters should be provided with good men 
to conduct their worship, and good buildings to worship in ; 
but Government does not supply them with these requisites. 
Moreover, if religious instruction be really of such vast 
importance, and really cannot be obtained but with the aid 
of the State, why do we not supply it to the Jews, the Uni- 
tarians, the Society of Friends, the Mormons, the Peculiar 
People, to all of whom it must be no less essential than to 
the favoured sects? That religious instruction would not be 
given under a secular system cannot be conceded, for it would 
be the business of clergymen and ministers of religion to see 
that it was given. But suppose there were reason to fear that 
it would not, surely the argument addressed to dissentients 
on the score of this fear is rather singular. “ We believe,” our 
opponents say, “in certain doctrines which you reject and 
repudiate. You tell us that if we wish to teach these doc- 
trines, we should do so at our own expense. But we reply 
that if we were not allowed to teach them in the national 
schools, to which you also contribute, we should be unable 
to teach them at all. Therefore you will at once perceive 
the necessity of laying you under contribution for the sup- 
port of these doctrines which are odious to you, which you 
deem altogether false, and which we well know that you 
would not support unless you were compelled by law to do 
so. The fact you allege, namely, that you also have a faith 
which you desire your children to acquire, and which you will 
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be left to impart to them by your own voluntary exertions, 
while at the same time you are helping to teach ours, is 
nothing to us. Our faith is the right one, and yours is the 
wrong one ; besides, we are the great majority of the nation, 
and as we tell you that we cannot teach religion at our own 
cost, it is only fair that you, the small minority, should pay 
in part for the maintenance of our belief, and altogether for 
the maintenance of your own.” 

Such an argument may pass muster now; it is to be 
hoped, however, that when the rights of minorities are 
better understood, it will not be admitted as a valid plea. 
Imperial Parliament should have nothing to say to the 
complaint of religious denominations that they are unable, 
without its aid, to accomplish their own special work of 
training up the infants born in their ranks in the doctrines 
they happen to believe. If the existing denominations are 
unable to do this work, others, inspired by a more zealous 
faith, will arise in time to take their places. The utmost 
they can fairly demand—and this ought to be conceded—is, 
that the whole available time of the children should not be 
occupied in secular tuition. That concession being made, 
the sole remaining duty of the nation is to stand aloof, 
looking with calm and unswerving indifference on the 
struggles of the numerous religious parties who divide the 
public, and who all profess to have discovered the certain 
road to everlasting life. 





AMBERLEY. 


IIL—THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE ARYAN NATIONS. 


The Mythology of the Aryan Nations. By the Rev. G. W. 
Cox, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. London: Longmans. 1870. 


THERE are few subjects at once so fascinating and so 
repellent, so important and so obscure, as the traditional 
beliefs of the fathers of modern civilization. On some soils 
and in some respects they assume a form so charming, that 
they have furnished to art and poetry themes whose attrac- 
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tion has been constant and only too forcible. At other 
times we find them disfigured by a coarseness and brutality 
that tempts us sometimes to ask in wonder if nations, whose 
thoughts of the Divine assumed such forms, must not have 
been wholly strange to the guidings of the moral sense. 
Sometimes we fancy we can gain from them frequent hints 
upon the moral and intellectual condition of the people 
among whom they originated; that if they are of little 
service for the history of events and facts, they are at least 
of essential help for the history of the human mind. But 
then, again, we find ourselves utterly baffled when we at- 
tempt to conceive the condition of those who invented the 
stories of the Indian, the Greek, or the Norse mythology. 
How comes it that the legends of the gods and heroes are 
filled with the details of atrocious and revolting crimes 
unknown to the men of the historic ages? We may be 
willing to lay all the stress that criticism can fairly ask of 
us upon the fact that the Greeks were essentially an un- 
moral, if not an immoral people ; that the Indian imagina- 
tion, like the Indian soil, runs riot in a profusion of wild 
exuberance ; that the nations of the North, constantly 
struggling with Nature in its sternest and most forbidding 
forms, became themselves rough and pitiless. But still the 
question must press itself upon us, what were the origin 
and meaning of the myths, what their proper position in 
the history of human development? These questions have 
long engaged the attention of scholars, and, as might have 
been expected, the most various and contradictory schemes 
of interpretation have been framed with the utmost inge- 
nuity, supported by the widest learning and defended with 
the most vigorous tenacity. The uneducated accepted the 
whole mass of myths, or at least that portion of them 
which happened to be known and current in their own 
locality, with a simple unquestioning faith which, in the 
words of M. Maury, veut sans cesse de nouveaux faits, quelle 
puisse croire. The philosophers, unable alike to reject them 
in toto or to accept them as they stood, solved the difficulty 
by infusing into them an allegorical meaning, which after- 
wards could be drawn forth as the original purport of the 
story. It was not till a period of waning faith and unscien- 
tific scepticism, that Euhemerus applied to them his pseudo- 
historical method. Ly rationalizing explanations he at- 
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tempted to bring the mythical stories within the range of 
historic credibility, and gave out the result as objective 
truth. According to this school, Jupiter was an early 
king of Crete; “ Aolus, the god of the winds, became a 
mariner, skilled in predicting weather ; the Cyclopes were 
a savage race inhabiting Sicily ; the centaurs were horse- 
men ; Atlas was a great astronomer, and Scylla a fast-sail- 
ing filibuster.” This method of criticism is carried to its 
legitimate extent in our naive and amusing old friend 
Palephatus, and has not been without followers in modern 
times. The Abbé Banier devoted six volumes to a discus- 
sion of the “Mythology and Fables of the Ancients as 
explained from History,” and made it his object to “prove 
that notwithstanding all the ornaments which accompany 
fables, it is no difficult matter to see that they contain a 
part of the history of primitive times.” The writer of a 
singularly worthless article on Mythology in the last edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica gravely informs us that 
Jupiter, Juno, Mercury, Apollo, Bacchus, Ceres, Neptune, 
Minerva, and the other descendants and coadjutors of the 
ambitious family of the Titans, left Phoenicia, “we think,” 
in the days of Moses, settled in Crete, a large and fertile 
island, and from this region made their way into Greece, 
where “the deluded rabble insisted on paying them divine 
honours.” Instances of this extreme kind are happily rare ; 
one would have thought them by this time confined to the 
manuals of mythology in use in third-rate country girls’ 
schools ; but the principle which underlies them is found 
often vitiating able and ingenious speculations. There is, 
indeed, something very tempting in the hope of being able 
to arrive at some credible residuum after the rejection of all 
that is evidently fabulous ; and no small number of scholars 
would still cling to the belief in a siege of Troy, with the 
interposition of gods and goddesses, the legends of speaking 
horses, and perhaps the exaggerated numbers, omitted. Yet 
there is no more surely established canon of evidence, 
whether historical or judicial, than that “le vrai n'est pas 
toujours le vraisemblable.” The possibility, or even the 
plausibility, of a story affords no ground whatever for our 
believing it, independent of the evidence on which it rests. 
To use Mr. Grote’s apt instance: if it is asserted that on 
the day of the battle of Platza rain fell on the spot where 
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now New York stands, we reply that nothing is more likely, 
but that, however likely a fact may be, we need some proof 
before we can accept it. A witness who has been shewn 
to be untrustworthy by making several incredible assertions, 
does not at once recover our confidence by stating some- 
thing which is possible. We have precisely the same au- 
thority for believing that Hector was killed by Achilles, or 
that Priam entered the Greek camp to ransom the body of 
his son, that we have for believing that ichor flowed from 
the arm of Aphrodite when pierced by the spear of Diomed. 
One of the most satisfactory parts of Mr. Cox’s work is that 
in which he examines and refutes the views of Col. Mure 
and Professor Blackie as to the Trojan war. Following here 
in the footsteps of Mr. Grote, he is able to shew most clearly 
that the results of these modern Euhemerizers rest upon 
pure assumption, and that their arbitrary demands upon 
our credulity are quite unwarranted. The whole of this 
pseudo-historical method is founded upon a presumed “veri- 
fying faculty” which gives new results to every new critic, 
each as much and as little to be trusted as the last. Mr. 
Grote’s words remain, as far as this method is concerned, as 
true as ever, that with regard to a Trojan war, “ without 
Helen, without Amazons, without Ethiopians under the 
beautiful son of Eos, without the wooden horse, as the pos- 
sibility of it cannot be denied, so neither can the reality of 
it be affirmed.” Whether a new method of inquiry will 
lead us to more trustworthy results, we shall have to con- 
sider further on. 

But side by side with the system of Euhemerus a differ- 
ent method was being pursued. As the one had attempted 
to determine the historical basis of the myths, so the other, 
conceiving them to have been the invention of early wise 
men, made it its object to discover the moral and spiritual 
lessons which they had been intended to convey. Some 
of the members of this school held that the inventors had 
purposely disguised their meaning, in order that the mys- 
teries of their sacred wisdom might not be divulged with- 
out their own consent. Others thought that the mythical 
method had been adopted to convey physical, metaphysical 
and spiritual truths in the language best fitted to the capa- 
cities and needs of the time; but that afterwards the 
esoteric meaning was forgotten by all but an illumined few. 
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Both these views were known to the later Greek philoso- 
phers; and one of them, Metrodorus, went so far as to resolve 
“not only the persons of Zeus, Hera and Athene, but also 
those of Agamemnon, Achilles and Hector, into various 
elemental combinations and physical agencies, and treated 
the adventures ascribed to them as natural facts concealed 
under the veil of allegory.” The excesses to which this 
tendency was pushed by the Neo-Platonic school are fami- 
liar to every student. In later times the learned and vo- 
luminous work of Creuzer (Symbolik und Mythologie der 
alten Volker) was written to shew that under the Greek 
mythology lay a deep, mysterious wisdom, due to an East- 
ern priesthood, who had veiled under legends their mono- 
theistic religion, and removed the veil only for those who 
were initiated into the mysteries. But this theory was 
refuted with equal learning and a far superior intuition by 
J. H. Voss in his “ Anti-Symbolik,” and Lobeck in his bril- 
liant “Aglaophamus.” Indeed, the whole allegorical method 
of interpretation must always be unsatisfactory. It rests 
as much as the pseudo-historical method of Euhemerus 
upon the arbitrary judgment of the individual critic, and 
is essentially incapable of scientific verification. One scho- 
lar may assert that a myth is the allegorical expression of 
a certain doctrine ; another may find in it quite another: 
what test can be applied to decide between them? Some- 
times, indeed, the allegorical method of interpretation fur- 
nishes so ready a solution, that we can hardly help adopting 
it; but at other times, as Mr. Grote has pointed out, it 
cannot be employed without great violence. The general 
result of all the many previous discussions of ancient my- 
thology is shewn by the position taken up by this distin- 
guished historian a quarter of a century ago. This appears 
to have been somewhat strangely misunderstood by Mr. 
Cox. Mr. Grote is very far from maintaining that allegory 
or personification will furnish a real explanation of the 
whole of the mythology. Still less would he be willing to 
be considered merely an historian of outward facts, and one 
who did not care to trace the history of the human mind. 
It is perhaps the crowning merit of his magnificent work 
that it does give us a picture of the thoughts and mental 
methods of the Hellenic race, fuller and more complete 
than any which we possess in the case of any other nation. 
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His method of dealing with the myths may be, we believe 
is, inadequate, and so far unsatisfactory. But his own au- 
thority, supported as it is by the hearty adhesion of Mr. 
Mill, is quite sufficient to claim a careful statement and 
examination of his theory in any work that deals with the 
subject of mythology. The two main points on which Mr. 
Grote insists are, the readiness with which narratives purely 
fictitious will acquire ready and uninquiring credence, pro- 
vided only they be plausible, and the tendency of any 
feeling, sufficiently fervent and widely diffused, to find 
expression in fictitious narratives. He has shewn, in an 
admirable discussion of a story told by Goethe about Lord 
Byron, the manner in which such myths originate, and the 
causes which give them currency. But what he has not 
shewn is just that which is of most importance in deter- 
mining the origin of the Aryan myths, i.e. the origin of the 
primary conceptions round which myths so readily cluster. 

It is perhaps hardly needful to do more than mention the 
theory which is supported by Mr. Gladstone with all his 
wonted eloquence and earnestness. This would ascribe the 
vast mass of Hellenic legend, with all its inconsistencies 
and frequent repulsiveness, to the perversion of a divine 
revelation imparted to Adam. We may admire the patience 
and ingenuity needed for the elaborate discussion of the 
attributes of the various Olympic deities in the “ Homeric 
Studies” and the “Juventus Mundi.” But no principle is 
held more firmly by the vast majority of scholars than that 
of development. We find it utterly impossible to believe 
that Messianic ideas, whose growth can be traced through 
every stage of the Jewish literature, should have been 
known in all their fulness long before that nation had any 
separate being. Mr. Cox had no very difficult task in clear- 
ing away this theory from his path; but he has done his 
work with admirable thoroughness and completeness. What- 
ever interpretation of mythology may prove to be the cor- 
rect one, it has been shewn abundantly that it cannot have 
arisen from the sinful corruption of an elaborate and pure 
revelation. 

It may seem that hitherto little or nothing had been 
done towards the solution of the problem. This is not 
exactly the case. It was something that the historical, the 
allegorical and the symbolic systems of interpretation had 
been weighed in the balances and found to be wanting. 
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3ut, as with every science, the destruction of a false hypo- 
thesis did not fail to leave behind it some residuum of esta- 
blished truth. The various myths were collected, grouped 
and analyzed, with at least partial success. The compara- 
tive method had been to some extent employed, and Welcker 
had done good service in shewing that the myths must be 
studied individually, and not as parts of some imaginary 
system which never had had any real existence. The mate- 
rials were accumulated in a profusion quite bewildering, 
and, as in the old fairy tale, they were only waiting for the 
magic spell which should group them in beautiful order. 
This spell was spoken by the science of language, and the 
charm that it used was the poetry of the Vedas. What the 
discovery of Sanskrit was to the science of comparative phi- 
lology, that the discovery of the Vedic hymns was to com- 
parative mythology. In the one case, just as in the other, 
what had been so long needed was something which should 
serve to unite the scattered and diverging phenomena, by 
pointing back to a past in which they were one. And 
just as Sanskrit, though not itself the primitive speech, 
carries us in most respects much nearer to it than any 
remaining language, so the Vedas, though not themselves 
representing the earliest religious condition of the Aryans, 
still bring us so far on the way back to it, that we are able 
to discover the road which we must travel in order to reach 
it, and the course of development which it took. 

Ottfried Miiller long ago saw the essential importance 
of a thorough knowledge of the Vedas for the study of 
mythology. But the first to apply this new and powerful 
instrument with precision and effect was Professor Max Miil- 
ler, in his brilliant essay on Comparative Mythology, pub- 
lished in the Oxford Essays for 1858. This was really epoch- 
making, to use aconvenient Germanism. The method once 
clearly shewn, and its value demonstrated by striking exam- 
ples, other scholars began to apply it. Kuhn, Schwarz and 
Weber in Germany, and Bréal and Baudry in France, with 
many others of less renown, have worked in the field thus 
opened, and have accumulated a mass of material that is 
ready at least for provisional systematization. Mr. Cox was 
one of Professor Max Miiller’s earliest and most devoted 
pupils; and many English readers gained their first concep- 
tions of the results of comparative mythology from his beau- 
tiful little “Tales of the Gods and Heroes.” These were 
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succeeded by two other volumes ; and all three are now re- 
printed in one of the most charming little volumes that we 
know, the “Tales of Ancient Greece.” Having thus pre- 
pared the public and himself for a fuller discussion of the 
subject, he has now presented us with a very full and com- 
plete treatise on the Mythology of the Aryan Nations, and 
has thereby earned the heartiest thanks of the student.* 
There is not, indeed, very much that is new in these 
volumes, and that portion of the work for which the author 
claims more originality does not appear to us to have the 
same substantial weight as the theories of which he is only 
the expounder. But it is no slight service to have gathered 
together the disjecta membra of the new science, and to 
have ranged them so as to bring the whole extent of their 
operation on the field of mythology into collective view. 
Mr. Max Miiller’s invaluable observations are scattered 
through the essay above referred to, others reprinted with 
it in “Chips from a German Workshop” and the second 
volume of his Lectures. M. Bréal has only dealt with a 
portion of the subject, though he has handled this in such 
a masterly way as to bring into clear view the leading prin- 
ciples of the science. Dr. Kuhn’s very important discus- 
sions are principally contained in the volumes of his Zeit- 
schrift, now extending to a formidable number. Neither 
on the continent nor in England is there anything to fill 
the place which Mr. Cox has attempted to supply. And 
on the whole the work has been done satisfactorily. The 
numerous repetitions, sometimes in almost identical words, 
may be partly accounted for by the author's anxiety to 
impress upon the reader theories which at first are startling 
by their novelty; partly are caused legitimately by the 
manner in which the various myths cast light on each 
other, the explanation which unlocks one furnishing the 
key to another also; but the effect is very often only to 








* Many, who were not unacquainted with the results of comparative mytho- 
logy, will echo the words which Professor Max Miiller used of a former work by 
the same author. ‘‘I was really surprised at seeing how much progress had 
already been made in the interpretation of Greek myths. I had no doubt that 
we were working in the right direction, and from the several pillars and arches 
that had been iaid open by various diggers, I felt convinced that in compara- 
tive mythology we had discovered a real crypt underlying and supporting the 
temples and statues of the ancient gods of the Aryan world. But I never saw 
so clearly before that the main work is really finished.” 
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weary the reader.* Again, in stating and explaining theories 
which to many readers will seem but dubious, it is surely 
worth while to present early in the exposition some of the 
more certain and brilliant results, and to keep those appli- 
cations of it which still may be disputed till confidence has 
been more firmly established. But Mr. Cox has, on the 
contrary, placed in the First Book some of the most dubious 
results of his investigations, results in which he stands for 
the most part alone, and has postponed till the Second the 
certain conclusions which must carry conviction to the 
mind of any thoughtful student. These, however, are but 
slight defects of arrangement. They would not indeed have 
been worth referring to but for the general excellence of the 
book. It is perhaps of more importance that the rival 
theories of other comparative mythologists (notably MM. 
Kuhn and Schwarz) do not receive the discussion that the 
reputation of their authors give them a right to claim. But 
with some expansions, which Mr. Cox hopes to furnish at a 
future time, and perhaps still more compression, it may well 
aspire to be the standard work on its important subject. 
Mr. Cox has stated clearly, following here, as usually, Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller, the two main sources of mythical speech. 
One of the most prominent features of an undeveloped lan- 
guage is its polyonymy, ie. the existence of numerous 
synonyms. Where all names were originally descriptive, it 
was but natural that an object should have just as many 
names as it possessed striking qualities, and among these 
there would be a struggle for life decided by a principle of 
natural selection. “Wheat,” for instance, the “white” cereal, 
must-have had inany another appellation before the Aryan 
nation could decide upon denoting it by a name drawn 
from its colour. The sun, M. Bréal informs us, has more 
than twenty names in the Vedas; but these are not pure 
equivalents ; each is meant to bring out some special aspect 
of his character, physical or moral. He is the Brilliant 
(Surya), the Friend (Mitra), the Noble (Aryaman), the 
Beneficent (Bhaga), the Nourisher (Pdshan), the Creator 
(Tvashtar ), the Lord of Heaven (Divaspati), and so on. As 
long as the primary meaning of each of ‘these words was 


* For instance, the interest with which we read Book II. chap. x. séction 
x., is:very much impaired by the frequent references we have had beforehand 
to the explanations therein given, especially in Book I. chap. x. 
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kept in remembrance, no confusion could arise. Put let us 
suppose a case which the history of language often shews 
to us realized. Let us imagine the name of Surya no longer 
applied to the sun, some other appellation having displaced 
it in popularuse. Still phrases, “Surya scatters the clouds 
with his shafts,’ “Surya loves the dawn,” “Surya is born 
of the night,” would retain their hold upon the memories of 
men. They had been produced in almost unimaginable pro- 
fusion by the tendency, which Mr. Cox has so well described, 
not indeed to personify, for man in those early ages “knew no 
distinction between consciousness and personality,” but to 
ascribe to them that vague existence which was all that he 
was aware of in himself. And now they would still con- 
tinue to be used, although the original meaning was lost. 
Professor Max Miiller’s example is as happy a one as could 
well be chosen. “Suppose,” he says, “that the exact mean- 
ing of the word gloaming had been forgotten, and that a 
proverbial expression, such as ‘The gloaming sings the sun 
to sleep,’ had been preserved; would not the gloaming very 
soon require an explanation ? and would nurses long hesitate 
to tell their children that the gloaming was a good old 
woman who came every night to put the sun into his bed, 
and who would be very angry if she found any little chil- 
dren still awake? The children would soon talk among 
themselves of Nurse Gloaming, and as they grew up would 
tell their children again of the same wonderful old nurse.” 
We can readily believe that the names of many, nay all, 
of the Greek and Roman divinities are significant. But how 
are we to find out what they signify? At this point earlier 
students of mythology were brought to a stand-still. Zeus 
was evidently a name for the sky, as seen from the use of 
the word in many proverbial phrases. Apollo, in spite of 
a marked distinction from Helios in later poets, is plainly 
the sun-god. But what are we to say of Hera, Athena, or 
Poseidon? We may be able to gather together the attri- 
butes of these and of many other divinities, to determine 
the sphere of their operation, and to form some notion of 
the nature ascribed to them. But how did such concep- 
tions arise, and what was the origin and meaning of the 
numerous and often conflicting legends told of each? Here 
it is that the Veda comes in to give us such valuable help. 
Sometimes we find in them as a simple metaphor that 
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which afterwards became a myth, sometimes it is a tradi- 
tional usage which illuminates a puzzling legend, but most 
frequently the myth is already forming, but the words in 
which it is expressed have not fully assumed the force of 
proper names, and are used in a passage immediately fol- 
lowing simply as common names. As M. Bréal expresses 
it, many Latin and Greek proper names “ are common in 
the Vedic idiom; replaced in surroundings analogous to 
those in which they had their birth, they recover trans- 
parence and life.” If Apollo pursues the flying Daphne, 
this is no mere metaphor, as some would have it, to express 
that the bay-tree rejoices in the full radiance of the sun ; 
translated into the language of the Vedas, we have at once 
the god of Day pursuing Dahana, the Dawn, who flees at 
his approach. If Hera is the partner of Zeus, the lord of 
heaven, we find in the Sanskrit svar (the Zend hvar), 
“heaven,” the key at once to the name and to the partner- 
ship. From the same root we have Heracles, “the glory of 
the sky,” ie. the radiant sun, passing from land to land, 
striving wherever he can to benefit the sons of men, ever 
toiling on their behalf, apparently at the bidding of ano- 
ther, yet full at times of a jovial merriment, and with all 
his purposes of help, sometimes harming in the fierceness 
of his unbridled strength. When, in the language of the 
Vedas, to quote Mr. Cox’s words, “Kephalos, Prokris, 
Hermes, Daphne, Zeus, Ouranos, stand forth as simple 
names for the sun, the dew, the wind, the dawn, the heaven, 
the sky, each recognized as such, yet each endowed with the 
most perfect consciousness, we feel that the great riddle of 
mythology is solved, and that we no longer lack the key 
which shall disclose its most hidden treasures.” The key 
may need some care in its application ; the strictest laws of 
letter-change must be observed, the myth under examination 
freed as far as possible from later accretions, but patient 
investigation is pretty sure to solve the problem of its 
origin and meaning. It will not cause surprise to any one 
who remembers the prominence of solar worship among all 
the nobler uncivilized nations, to find that the greater number 
of the legends have been resolved into myths of the sun and 
dawn. This may have been done by Professor Max Miiller 
and his follower Mr. Cox to somewhat too great an extent. 
Kuhn is inclined to believe that the daily operations of 
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nature excited but little attention among the early Aryans, 
and that the more irregular phenomena of storm and earth- 
quake created deeper interest, and consequently gave birth 
to a larger crop of mythical stories. The truth will be 
probably found to lie between them ; some of the assumed 
contests of the sun with night may possibly refer rather 
to his struggle with the storm-clouds. But on the whole 
it is not likely to be very far from the view adopted by 
Max Miiller. He rightly speaks of “the Titanic assurance 
with which we say the sun must rise,” as quite unknown 
to the early worshipers of nature. “The Vedic hymns 
bring before us a people to whom the death of the sun is 
a present reality, for whom no analogy has suggested the 
idea of a continuous alternation of day and night, and who 
know not, as the fiery chariot of the sun sinks down in the 
west, whether they shall ever see again the bright face of 
him who was their friend.” In a time when 


Pheebus in his chair, 

Ensaffroning sea and air, 

Makes vanish every star, 

Night like a drunkard reels 

seyond the hills to shun his flaming wheels ;— 


was not the language of poetry, but simply of daily life and 
thought, and a quick imagination, hampered by no meta- 
physical knowledge, invested all around with life, there 
would be nothing watched with such deep interest as the 
birth, the journeying and the death, of the mighty being 
whom they believed to be the fountain of life to earth and 
man. Heracles, “glory of the sky ;’ Bellerophontes, “slayer 
of the storm-cloud ;’ Perseus, “the destroyer” of evil; Chry- 
saor, “he of the golden sword,” and dozens of similar 
appellations would be lavished upon him, all in their turn 
to fall into disuse, and to furnish the material for the 
myths of the future. And these myths would shape them- 
selves according to the changing fortunes of the glorious 
orb to which they had all at first related. Let us take 
only the close of his course before the eyes of men. Some- 
times he would sink beneath the horizon, tinging the 
clouds near and far witha flood of crimson ; then we should 
hear of a bloody and agonizing death of Heracles on (ta. 
Sometimes the ensanguined radiance would surround the 
2M 2 
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sun, not at the moment of his setting, but while he was yet 
struggling with the storm-clouds above the horizon ; then 
we should hear of the fearful vengeance upon the host of 
enemies taken by Achilles or Odysseus, followed by a 
brief bright period of repose. At another time it would 
sink into dreary mists or blackening gloom, and Belle- 
rophon would end his days an exile on the Aleian plain, or 
Perseus, having slain him to whom he owed his life, would 
die in darkness. Or sometimes, after a day of storm, the 
sun might sink to its rest in cloudless peace, while the faint 
rosy flush in the east would seem to watch lovingly, but 
from a distance, the place of his repose ; and then we should 
have Oidipous passing away amid the quiet of the grove of 
the Eumenides, while his beautiful daughter Antigone looked 
after him with eyes of love. And wherever we find the 
stories of the sun, his mother, sister, wife or daughter, the 
bright far-spreading dawn is with him. As the type of all 
grace and beauty, she comes to us in Aphrodite, child of 
the foam, the nursling of the sea, “quam ceerulum profun- 
dum pelagi peperit, et ros spumantium fluctuum educavit.”* 
But as the bringer of light to the world, the waker of men 
to life and thought, she is the pure Ahand, the Greek 
Athene, sprung from the forehead of the sky. Her epithets 
are found, raised as usual into personal names, in many 
compound appellations that have hitherto defied analysis. 
Names are always siguificant ; the oldest names are usually 
the most transparent, as the least affected by corruption and 
detrition. But words like Euryanassa, Europe, Eurydike, 
Eurynome, Euryphassa, Euryganeia, Eurydomene, or, again, 
Iokaste, Iaso, Iole, Antigone or Antiope, are all but mean- 
ingless when applied to mortal maidens ; they recover their 
meaning only when restored to the far-spreading violet 
hues of the morning, or the flush that is sometimes seen 
in the East, as the sun sinks down to his Western rest. 
A full examination of these and similar myths will be 
found in Mr. Cox’s work; enough has been already said 





* Appul. Met. iv. 28. Mr. Cox has not noticed Dr. Kuhn’s theory that the 
only sea known to the united Aryans was the great cloud-sea overhead ; and 
yet there seems to be very much evidence for it, and it furnishes an excellent 
clue to some of the myths. If we adopt it, we may perhaps suppose that the 
reference of the origin of Aphrodite to the ocean arose from the etymological 
confusion to be subsequently noticed. It is certain that Poseidon was a god of 
the air as well as of the water. 
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to shew how readily a body of mythology would spring up 
from a few of the simplest "phrases. 

But another great principle was also at work, less power- 
ful for production, but of far-reaching influence in the 
change and the disfiguration of myths. “Tt happened often 
that an object was denoted by several names corresponding 
to its various prominent qualities ; but it happened hardly 
less often that different objects, in each of which the same 
quality was conspicuous, bore names nearly or quite iden- 
tical. If Augeias (the bright-rayed) has vast herds of cattle, 
it is only because, in the language of the Vedas, go (the 
mover) denotes at once a cloud and a cow, and gotra, the 
heavens and a stable. The golden apples (s#Aa) of the 
Ilesperides are but another form of the fleece of the golden 
sheep (uiAov) of Phrixus. One of the most brilliant of Pro- 
fessor Kuhn’s expositions is that in which he shews how 
the Seven Shiners (rikshas) became the constellation of the 
Bear (dperoc), and Mr. Cox has well brought out the influ- 
ence of the homonym in the numerous myths in which the 
bear is introduced. Not less important are the results of 
a like confusion between Ad«y, “light” (the Latin ux and 
kindred words), and AvKoc, a wolf, “the glossy” beast: the 
equivocation is possibly conscious in the prayer of the 
Thebans in Aéschylus, «cai od, Noxei Gvak, NbKEwoeg yevov orpare 
daiy, but its latent effects were very much wider, For the 
story of Lycaon, for Zeus Lyczeus and Apollo of Lycia, 
and for all the dismal legends of lycanthropy, it is alone 
responsible, 

To the two principles just stated and illustrated we owe 
the foundations of Aryan mythology: it needs a careful 
study of the details, as gathered together and forcibly ex- 
pounded by Mr. Cox, to see how clearly and certainly these 
may be traced, and how entirely adequate the causes alleged 
are to produce them. But Mr. Cox has not brought out so 
clearly the influences which moulded into shape and vastly 
expanded these primary myths among the various Aryan 
nations. Some weight must doubtless be given to the 
influence of conscious etymology. As M. Bréal says, “ Le 
peuple est un philologue naif, qui veut se rendre compte 
des noms qu'il entend, et qui, grace a son imagination, 
trouve aisément une histoire pour expliquer un nom propre. 
Plus méme le conte qu il invente est bizarre, plus il s'y 
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attache, et bientét il cite le nom comme preuve & l'appui 
du récit.” The instance that he quotes appears a little doubt- 
ful,* but the influence of the principle cannot be questioned. 
Here, however, the effect of the mythopceic tendency on 
which Mr. Grote lays so much stress comes in. It is inade- 
quate to explain the origin and meaning of the myths, but 
it accounts, as nothing else can, for their subsequent form 
and development ; and it is one of the most serious omis- 
sions in Mr. Uox’s work that he has not brought this into 
prominence. Creuzer saw part of the truth when he said, 
“ Der Grund-trieb der Mythus ist das Gedachte in ein Ge- 
schehenes umzusetzen :” the popular mind cannot allow any 
conception to remain in the abstract, but instinctively and 
almost unconsciously clothes it in form. Stories, for in- 
stance, grow up around any popular hero which express so 
forcibly the universal opinion of him, that they are received 
unquestioned, on little or no historical authority. This 
mythical tendency has been so abused by applying it to 
times and circumstances where it is manifestly inappropriate, 
that grave suspicions have not unnaturally been brought 
upon it. But Mr. Grote, and Mr. Mill in reviewing him, 
have brought so many instances of its continued operation, 
as to compel us to recognize it as a characteristic of the 
human mind. Hence we may fairly assume that after the 
figure of Aphrodite, for example, had once acquired person- 
ality from the misapprehension of the early phrases that 
spoke of the charm of the rosy dawn, men would inevitably 
form some conception of her character, and not less inevi- 
tably frame their legends to embody this character in a con- 
crete form. This seems at once the only legitimate and a 
fully adequate explanation of some of the mythical deve- 
lopments. There are many stories told of deities and heroes 
who are themselves of solar origin, which cannot without 
great violence be forced into any relation with natural phe- 
nomena: and just as solar feats are undoubtedly often 
ascribed to real historical characters (e.g. the legendary early 
life of Cyrus), so round characters of purely solar origin 





* If we find in the Rig-Veda that ‘‘ Ushas, the Dawn, sprang from the head 
of Dyu, the mfirddhadivah, the East, the forehead of the sky,” we need not 
look to any etymological confusion between Tritos, the god who ruled the water 
and the air (the Vedic Trita), and a supposed Aiolian word for “ head,” rpera@, 
to explain the surname Tpcroyévera and its resultant myth. 
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stories may have often gathered by the free operation of the 
mythopeeic imagination. But if the action of this undeni- 
able tendency be sufticiently recognized, we can easily un- 
derstand how the whole vast fabric of the Hellenic mytho- 
logy should have been developed. And when we speak of 
Hellenic mythology, we must always remember that it is 
only the one branch out of many sprung from a common 
stem which has burgeoned and blossomed most fairly. The 
rich fertility of the Greek mind, ever kept within the limits 
of grace by an artistic self-control, preserved their legends 
from the barren hardness and dryness of those of Rome, 
from the wild, unpruned luxuriance of those of India. But 
the seed cast in and the influences tending to develop it 
were at first identical. And the manifold stories told of 
Zeus, Hera, Apollo, Artemis, Leto, Athene, Aphrodite and 
Demeter, are the natural development of the language in 
which men spoke in the oldest times of the sky and the 
bright ether, his partner, of the sun, the moon, and the 
night, from whom both seemed to spring, of the dawn so 
bright and so beautiful, and of earth, the mother of us all.* 

Thus far we have been dealing, though only in a rapid 
and summary fashion, with what may be regarded as esta- 
blished truths ; but now we pass to more dubious ground. 
The “old wives’ tales” of the various Aryan nations were 
long regarded as only fit for the amusement of children ; and 
great must have been the amazement of many when two 
of the most learned and eminent scholars of Germany set 
themselves for long years to learn from the lips of unlettered 
peasant-women the fairy legends of their kitchen corner. 
But this was only one instance of the many in which (to 
use the words of another illustrious German) they sought 
far and near for rare and unknown blossoms, and, losing 
none, wove them into immortal garlands. As the original 





* We must not pass without notice the very great service which Mr. Cox 
has done in shewing (in opposition at once to Kuhn and to Max Miiller) the 
true character of Sarameya or Hermes, The latter has satisfactorily extin- 
guished the greyhound Saramé, on which Dr. Mommsen discourses, and disproved 
Dr. Kuhn’s idea that Sarama is identical with storm and dou ; it is simply the 
Dawn that goes before the face of Indra. But how then should Sarameya, the 
Dawn-child, be ‘‘ the god of twilight” ? (Max Miiller, Lectures, ii. 475.) Surely 
it is far more in accordance alike with the etymology and with the myths relat- 
ing to him, to see in him the gentle breeze that is born with the birth of day. 
Mr. Cox has given an admirable expdsition of the Hymn to Hermes, viewed from 
this standpoint, and his words must carry conviction with them. 
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unity of the Aryan nations became established, the funda- 
mental identity of their folk-lore pressed upon the attention 
of scholars. The further afield researches were pushed, the 
clearer this became ; fresh evidence came in to support it 
from Iceland, the Deccan, Germany and the Western High- 
lands ; attempts to account for it by a theory of borrowing 
in very many instances utterly failed; and at last it was 
proved beyond a doubt that the stories that delighted our 
childhood had their origin in the earliest home of the 
Aryans on the plains of Central Asia. But what should 
there give birth to them? What could produce the ele- 
mentary notions that, variously expanded, lie at the root of 
so many of them? Take, for instance, the character of 
Boots, the younger brother, hero of numberless stories, as 
sketched by Dr. Dasent. “There he sits idle whilst all 
work ; there he lies with that deep irony of conscious 
power which knows its time must oue day come, and mean- 
time can afford to wait. When that time comes he girds 
himself to the feat amidst the scoff and scorn of his flesh 
and blood; but even then, after he has done some great 
deed, he conceals it, returns to his ashes, and again sits 
idly by the kitchen fire, dirty, lazy, despised, until the time 
for final recognition comes, and then his dirt and rags fall 
off—he stands out in all the majesty of his royal robes, and 
is acknowledged once for all a king.” Mr. Cox finds here 
what he has found in Herakles, in Phoibos, in Oidipous, 
in Odysseus, the sun long hidden in darkness by the clouds, 
but bursting forth at last in all his native splendour. But 
he admits that very much of the common folk-lore cannot 
be accounted for by any phrases referring to physical phe- 
nomena, and points back rather in some cases to a store- 
house of moral proverbs, in existence before the separation 
of the Aryan nations ; in others, to a framework of legend 
already put together, but treated with freedom and inde- 
pendence among the various peoples.* What, then, is the 
evidence that any of the popular tales are mythical, in the 





* It is not very easy to reconcile the language used towards the beginning of 
Book i. Chap. viii. (Vol. I. p. 110), with the words with which the same 
chapter closes (p. 168). It seems as if Mr. Cox’s theory grew upon him as he 
stated the evidence for it ; and that while re-asserting it forcibly at the con- 

* clusion ‘of his discussion of its proofs, he*did not care to repeat the qualifica- 
tious with which he had previously limited it. 
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sense in which we have hitherto employed the word? That 
which was hitherto our surest guide now fails us utterly. 
The science of language taught us to see in Zeus, Dyaus, 
in Athene and Daphne, the cognate forms Ahani and 
Dahani, and the Vedas shew us what these mean ; while in 
Prokris, daughter of Herse, we have at once the dew-drop 
(xpwé), child of the morning dew.* But with Punchkin 
and Vikram, Aschenputtel and Duinmling, we have no such 
helps to identification. Our only guide is the extent to 
which the legends, when reduced to their simplest and 
barest forms, may seem to express naturally some appear- 
ance or change of nature. And here most students will 
probably be inclined to think that Mr. Cox’s zeal in the 
application of a theory elsewhere sound has carried him 
somewhat far. It requires a powerful imagination to see 
in the story of Cinderella only a mythical expansion of 
phrases describing the intermittent gleams of light break- 
ing through a cloudy day, and the burst of glory that often 
marks its close. 

In another respect his elucidation of the stories admits 
of doubt. In the Nibelungen Lied, as in the legend of the 
Argonauts, of Conall Gulban, even of Helen of Troy her- 
self, much of the interest centres in the recovery of stolen 
treasure. Mr. Cox, in one of the most eloquent passages in 
these well-written volumes, seeks to identify this with the 
riches of the golden palace of Helios, blazing with intoler- 
able splendour ; in other words, with the light of day in 
all its varied aspects and with all its wonderful powers ; 
stolen by the malignant thieves of night, sought for through 
all the hours of darkness, and, even when won with the 
dawn, still to be brought back to the Western home whence 
the plunderers ravished it, in peril of storm and mist and 
vapour throughout all the changes of the day. This theory 
is stated with such graphic power, and many of the details 
familiar to us in the various legends are inwoven with such 





* Even in the epic stories we find many names that lend themselves readily 
to the same analysis. Max Miiller has proved the identity of Paris and 
the Panis, of Helené and Sarama; for the somewhat unusual development of 
a Greek n from m is sufficiently established by Curtius (Grundziige, 408) and 
Ferrar, though Schleicher doubts it. Even in Achilles, if we may accept 
Dr. Sonne’s explanation (Zeitschrift, x. 98), ‘‘ bell leachtend,” we find the same 
clue. This last etymology seems to have been overlooked by Mr. Cox, though 
it strongly supports his theory. 
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singular skill, that it is hard to withhold assent. And yet 
the unconscious poetry which spoke of the treasures of the 
sun-god stolen by the demons of darkness, could not have 
been the earliest instance in which the notion of stolen 
treasure presented itself to the early Aryans. If dwelling 
at peace among themselves on those Asian uplands (as the 
best authorities seem to hold), they were still surrounded 
on every side by the wild Turanian hordes. A pillaging 
raid, the long pursuit, the return in triumph with recovered 
spoil, must have been familiar long before the imagery drawn 
from them had been applied to the heavenly phzenomena. 
We are told that imagination does not create, it merely 
re-arranges. But the subject-matter for re-arrangement and 
development is given as much by the primary meaning of 
the words as by their subsequent application. It cannot 
be said that the actual experience of a plundering excursion 
of wild Turanians would excite the feelings less intensely, 
and impress the imagination less deeply, than the shadowy 
image of the same events in the changes of the heavens. 
Nor is it exact to say that we have in all the varying legends 
where a treasure is lost and won, “precisely the same 
causes, with precisely the saine incidents and the same 
results.” Strip the stories of the Iliad, of the Argonautica, 
of the Volsunga Saga, of the return of the Herakleidai, to 
their simplest form, and the outlines of each differ widely 
from the others. The incidents, related most baldly, remind 
us far more of the changeful features of earthly strife, than 
of the grand monotony of the heavenly revolutions. 

But a full examination of the numerous deeply interesting 
questions raised in this important work would require a space 
far transcending the limits of a single article. The theories 
of comparative mythologists are so novel, that the reasons 
of assent must always be assigned; and even those that 
appear most fanciful are often supported by a weight of 
evidence that needs to be carefully examined before they 
can be rejected. Two subjects would be especially tempt- 
ing, were there time to discuss them as they deserve. The 
one is that on which Mr. Cox himself lays very great stress, 
the theory that “the epic poems of the Aryan nations are 
simply different versions of one and the same story, and 
that this story has its origin in the phenomena of the na- 
tural world, and the course of the day and the year.” The 
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claim of originality for this hypothesis can hardly be sus- 
tained in the face of some very explicit words of M. Bréal ;* 
but Mr. Cox is probably the first who has developed it to 
its full extent. Startling as the theory may at first appear, 
it is supported strongly by a large amount of converging 
evidence, and still more strongly by the conspicuous failure 
of all other attempts to account for the facts of the case. 
If we limit our assertions to the original forms of the 
legends, we may fairly accept this explanation of them. 
But we must fully recognize the modifying and even trans- 
forming power of the various influences that moulded them 
into their present shape. One argument used by Mr. Cox 
is of a nature to damage his own cause. He urges that 
the incidents related in many of the epics display a ferocity 
and brutality of manners which we cannot believe histori- , 
cal; “as though,” to use the words of Bishop Thirlwall, “any 
popular tale, “whether true or false, could be at variance 
with the manners of the age.” “ While professedly describ- 
ing an uncertified past, their combinations are involuntarily 
borrowed from the surrounding present.” (Grote.) Quite 
different arguinents from any “drawn from the cruelty of 
Achilles or the treachery of Hagen or Gudrun, are needed 
to shew us that they cannot have been real men living in 
the time when deeds like theirs were possible. Again, Mr. 
Cox is merely weakening his own position by his explana- 
tion of the length of the Trojan war. Holding the ten 
years of the siege to furm an essential feature of the myth, 
he explains this number to refer to the hours of darkness 
left, when one hour has been subtracted for the dawn and 
another for the twilight. But the myth cannot have retained 
its transparent solar character for any long time after the 
separation of the Aryan nation. All the incidents belonging 
to it that arose from its connection with nature must have 





* E. g.: Que ce mythe (of the Nibelungen Lied), modifié par le génie et 
d’aprés ic ‘climat des peuples du nord, soit originairement identique a celui de 
Vretra, c'est ce qu'il n’est guére permis de révoquer en doute. La ressem- 
blance ‘de Siegfried avec Achille est manifeste et conduit & hypothése que 
l'lliade a comme les Nibelungen, pour donnée premiére un fait mythologique, 
que des événements réels, qui y ont été mélés, ont contribué a défigurer. 
And again : Le Ramayana, et I'Iliade reposent peut-étre sur la méme donnée, 
et ’Odysée, l’Enéide, les Nibelungen et le SchAh-naméh contiennent certaine- 
ment des épisodes, qui, sous les noms différents, retracent un seul et meme 
fait. 
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been added before this period. Now have we any reason 
at all for believing that the division of the day and the 
night into twelve hours each, was known to the early 
Aryans? M. Pictet is certainly not too much inclined to 
scepticism on such points, and his words are very plain: 
“Rien n'indique que les Aryas primitifs aient connu l'usage 
des heures tel qu'il s'est introduit sous diverses formes, et 
i diverses époques, chez plusieurs peuples anciens.”* 

Another subject of very deep interest and importance is 
that discussed by Mr. Cox in his section on the Vivifying 
Sun. Many would hesitate to go all the way with him in 
tracing the original meaning of the stories that refer to 
goblets and horns of plenty, and would think that in other 
respects he had pushed his theory to somewhat fanciful 
conclusions. But about the deep importance of it there 
cannot be a question. Perhaps it is to be regretted that he 
has not referred to Dr. Donaldson’s valuable researches on 
the origin of serpent-worship, and has passed unnoticed 
Dr. Kuhn's very curious demonstration of the*relation sup- 
posed to exist between the prameniha (the earliest imple- 
ment used among the Aryaus for the production of fire) 
and the sexual symbols of fertility. It is highly probable 
that many of the emblems referred to the latter belonged 
more properly to the former. 

In closing a very imperfect survey of the many topics of 
interest supplied by Mr. Cox’s pages, two thoughts press 
themselves upon us. In the first place, it is by a singularly 
happy coincidence that the study of language has brought 
forth some of its richest fruits, just at the time when so 
many are loudly declaiming against its-usefulness, There 
has been just and timely indignation that the precious 
results, and not less precious methods, of physical science, 
should have been so long excluded from education. But 
physicists have, in their turn, shared no small amount of 
the narrowness and shorisightedness of their opponents, 
and have wished to exclude entirely that which simply 
needed to be taught its limits, and to be compelled to 
assume itself more rigour and scientific accuracy. The 
science of language now comes forward with a clear demon- 
stration of facts of the utmost importance in the history of 


* Les Aryus Primitifs, UL. p. 591. 
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the race. We are profoundly grateful for all the light that 
biology or geology can cast upon the origin and the early 
condition of the human species. But all that they have 
done as yet is little compared with the assured results of 
the despised and antiquated study of language. We shall 
do well to take care that in withdrawing claims that are 
now untenable, we do not rob the oldest of the sciences of 
a place that no other can fill. 

But, again, there seems but little doubt that the science 
of comparative mythology adds its weight to the ever- 
increasing amount of authority which is compelling us 
to re-consider our traditional opinions upon the early con- 
dition of mankind. It does not, indeed, shew to us the 
depth of degradation involved in the hypothesis of the 
conscious and deliberate publication of revolting stories 
about the Divine. But the simplicity of the earliest 
myths is far from pointing, as some have thought, to a 
golden age of child-like purity and goodness. We sce an 
unformed condition of mind and spirit, capable of sinking 
to the lowest depths, capable also of being educated to the 
noblest and most spiritual conceptions. But it was essen- 
tially rude and imperfect. If there was as yet no conscious 
polytheism, there was just as little of pure monotheism, 
simply a vague sense of the Divine embodying itself, now 
in the brightness of Dyaus, now in the all-embracing bounty 
of Varuna, now in the glorious splendour of Indra. If the 
story of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil is a 
myth, it is a myth of profoundest meaning: it was needful 
to know the depth, that men might struggle to attain the 
heights. Here, too, in the words of Schiller, we find the 
Fall a mighty stride in the development of humanity, even 
if we are to regard it as a fall of long declension rather 
than sudden overthrow. And in the declension as well as 
the uprising, in the corruption of the myths, which led the 
noblest thinkers, as they struggled to escape their demoral- 
izing influence, to rise to a height to which they might 
never have aspired, we may surely see the education of the 
Father's wisdom, the training that was to make the world 
prepared and yearning for the advent of the Lord. 


A. S. WILKINS. 
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IV.—BISHOP ELLICOTT ON BIBLICAL REVISION. 


Considerations on the Revision of the English Version of the 
New Testament. By C.J. Ellicott, D.D., Bishop of Glou- 
cester and Bristol. London: Longmans and Co. 1870. 


THIs is a well-timed publication. Moreover, it comes 
from one whose learning, character and position, qualify 
him for speaking effectually respecting the great question 
of Biblical Revision. The advice he gives “to the learned 
and faithful men that will shortly address themselves to 
this great undertaking,” is summed up in these words : 

“Do your work together ; consider experience your truest 
guide ; don’t try to ‘improve’ our present Version, but be satis- 
fied with correcting it ; use the old words, and have an ear for 
the old rhythm ; don’t decide till after-thought has exercised its 
due influence; make the text better than the margin; and, 
lastly, follow the spirit of the old rules.” * 

The propriety of this advice, together with the necessity 
of revision, is discussed minutely and fully in the volume. 
In general, the character of its contents corresponds with 
what the subject demands, and what might be expected 
from an author who had previously gained laurels in sacred 
literature. Yet certain qualities in the book diminish its 
value, which may in part have ensued from unavoidable 
haste, but which the supreme importance of the issues 
raised does not allow us to leave wholly unnoticed. And, 
first, the style lacks the simplicity, precision and finish of 
the scholar, and is disfigured by such terms as the Latinism 
maturation (“time for maturation”+) and the Gallicism 
“pronounced” t instead of decided ; not to urge the numer- 
ous repetitions from text to note and from note to text, as 
well as from the beginning to the middle and from the 
middle to the end. Not a little superior in execution are 
two somewhat similar works which lie before us, and to 
which we shall have occasion to refer again by-and-by. 
The first in point of time, as well as execution, is the 
“Preliminary Dissertation” prefixed to “A New Transla- 
tion” of the Prophet Isaiah, by Robert Lowth, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of London (1778). The second is, “The Prospectus 
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of a New Translation of the Holy Bible, from corrected 
Texts of the Originals, compared with the Ancient Versions ; 
with various Readings, Explanatory Notes and Critical Ob- 
servations, by the Rev. Alexander Geddes, LL.D.” (1786). 
These two instructive and well-written essays may be 
taken to represent in its beginning the movement in favour 
of Biblical Revision, which Dr. Ellicott’s volume represents 
now, as we hope, near its close. According to the dates 
which the compositions bear, the movement extends over 
almost a century. A comparison of the latter work with 
the former two shews us that, if we stand to-day less dis- 
tant from the accomplishment of the object, the object 
itself, as described by the Bishop of Gloucester, is not so 
wide as that which was sought after by the Bishop of 
London and his coadjutor, Dr. Geddes ; and the remark is 
seen to have more point when it is added, that the latter 
was a priest of the Roman Catholic Church, and found his 
chief patrons in Roman Catholic laymen. 

What, however, is the object of Dr. Ellicott’s production ? 

“The following work is written to supply a need which at 
the present time may be felt by many. We seem to need a 
Hand-book which, in an easy and popular manner, and yet at 
the same time with reasonable accuracy, might put before us 
the whole subject of the Revision of the Holy Scriptures.” * 

The “reasonable accuracy” seems to be in fault when 
the revision of King James's translation is spoken of as 
“the Revision of the Holy Scriptures,” especially as there 
is no intention to follow Dr. Geddes in correcting the texts 
of the originals except en passant. The promised “easy 
and popular manner,” too, seems to have been forgotten in 
the composition of some pages, where the learning is more 
suited to the University class-room than to a popular 
Hand-book. We cite an illustration from the paragraph 
having for its title, “ Additional Critical Materials ;'+ and 
this we take the rather because it gives an opportunity of 
expressing regret at the depreciatory way in which, in 
comparison with inferior English scholars, he who is facile 
princeps in the department of textual criticism is unneces- 
sarily spoken of : 

“To the Syriac Versions a great and critically important addi- 
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tion has been made by the discovery and the publication of the 
singular and sometimes rather wild Curetonian Syriac Version. 
Much has also been done in the Gothic Version by De Gabelentz 
and Loebe, Massman, Bosworth and others ; and something in 
the Coptic by Paul de Lagarde; and in the Ethiopic by Pell 
Platt ; but it must be frankly admitted that what has already 
been said in reference to exegesis (p. 26) is also partially true 
in reference to criticism. Our great critics have had avowedly 
to use the eyes of others in ascertaining the testimony of some 
of these last-mentioned Versions, and of the less important but 
still interesting Armenian Version. It is not unfair to say 
that if Dr. Tischendorf had devoted only the time which he hus 
unfortunately spent in personal controversy to the study of the 
original languages of those two or three ancient Oriental Ver- 
sions, which he confessedly only cites on the authority of others, 
he would have put all scholars and critics of the New Testament 
under still greater obligations to his unwearied industry, and 
himself have been still better qualified to labour for the inspired 
volume for which he has done so much.” * 

The paragraph on which we are commenting makes it to 
be a part of the intention of the author “to put before us 
the whole subject of the Revision of the Holy Scriptures.” 
“The Holy Scriptures” is a phrase which comprises the Old 
Testament as well as the New ; but the writer restricts his 
attention to the Authorized Version of the latter. The 
whole subject of the revision of that translation comprises 
a review of all that has been done in the matter, at least 
by English scholars, from the beginning of the present 
movement until now; whereas Dr. Ellicott all but exclu- 
sively concentrates himself on the proceedings of “Five 
Clergymen,” of whom he is one, and those of Convocation, 
of which he is a member. 

And here we must take leave at once to supplement the 
information he has given touching the endeavours made 
by scholars within the last 150 years for the revision of 
that part of the Scripture to which he restricts his remarks, 
namely, the New Testament. In doing so, we must let the 
reader see in what way he speaks of such revisers as are 
not of his fold. In connection with a book which is the 
common treasure of all who use the English tongue—a 
treasure valued no less by Nonconformists than Church- 
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men, no less by Unitarians than Trinitarians—a sense of 
propriety, if not the higher feeling of Christian brotherhood, 
should have prompted a liberal and comprehensive, if not 
truly fraternal tone. But in these pages Nonconformists 
are tolerated and Unitarians snubbed. Under the heading, 
“Increase of Learning among Nonconformists,” the Bishop 
says : 

“Some worthy representatives of sound biblical scholarship 
will be now found among the Nonconformists. The half-genera- 
tion that has now elapsed since revision was last under considera- 
tion has witnessed the gradual rise and progress of sacred exegesis 
in all the higher training colleges of Wesleyans, Baptists, Inde- 
pendents and other communities...... The men that may 
hereafter sit around the table of revision . . . . will be bound by 
the holy bond of reverence for the same book and adoration for 
the same Lord.”* 


So, then, one test of fitness for sitting around the table 
of revision with Dr. Ellicott and other Episcopalian digni- 
taries is belief in the inspiration of the Bible and the adora- 
tion of Christ. The actual imposition of such a test would 
be exclusion from the council chamber of the men who not 
only represent the most advanced, as well as sound and 
sober biblical scholarship, but also have done more than 
members of all other Nonconformist denominations—nay, 
more than Anglicanisin itself—to bring this great subject 
to the forward position which it at present occupies. But, 
what is more important, the enforcement of any dogma- 
tical test whatever would be fatal to the result. Ortho- 
doxy has faded, is fading, will and must fade. And all but 
extinct in Protestant lands is the possibility of creating 
either a new creed or imposing an old one for a new 
purpose. The mere notion shews that the writer of this 
volume stands somewhat in the rear of his age. Then 
notice the quiet scorn expressed for Nonconformist learn- 
ing in the Biblical department. There has, it seems, been 
an “increase” of the same during half a generation! The 
period is “twelve years” in a note, which curiously ends 
by declaring, “ We all live and learn.” The reference is 
to the Archbishop of Dublin, who twelve years since did 
not “contemplate the presence of Nonconformists at the 
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actual revising board, or as sitting there on equal terms ;” 
and the reference is made in connection with the proba- 
bility that “my valued friend may very likely have modi- 
fied his opinion.” 

And here we are reminded of another remark by Dr. 
Ellicott : 


“Up to the present time, it must be said, Convocation has 
failed in one of its great duties as a representative of the local 
Church in her holy office as guardian of the archives of the 
Truth.”* 


Yes, no doubt ; and the failure should teach its members 
modesty, and something better than toleration and rebuke 
to such as have “not been found wanting” in this great 
issue. But so long as the Established Church boasts of 
being “guardian of the archives of the Truth,” in contra- 
distinction to Catholics or other Dissenters, she will find 
her spirit of lordship overpower her brotherly spirit, and 
so bring on herself from all who are not of her pale the 
reproach of being the mother of sects and heresies. 

Yet while Convocation has been failing in its duty, error 
has been spreading both “within the walls of Troy and 
without.” “Earthquake-like movements have taken place.” 
“The age has welcomed Essays and Reviews, and pas- 
sionately praised such a SEMI-SOCINIAN treatise as ‘Ecce 
Homo.’”’+ This is not the tone which should prevail in a 
book intended to explain and recommend an enterprize 
which can never be accomplished by narrowness. We pre- 
fer the spirit of Dr. Geddes, who, in the Prospectus before 
spoken of, utters these admirable words : 


“Tf to future translators I may not be able to exhibit a model 
of taste and elegance, I flatter myself I shall set them no common 
example of religious moderation. It is certainly the interest, 
and ought to be the concern, of both Catholics and Protestants, to 
have their common code as pure and genuine as possible, and their 
only contest in this respect should be, which shall do most to 
clear it from every sort of corruption. To despise the labours of 
another because he is of a different country or creed, is unworthy 
of a rational being, and contrary to the practice of the best Chris- 
tian writers of antiquity. Origen was so far from depreciating 
the works of those who were not of his own communion, that he 
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joined in the same volume the versions of Jews and reputed 
heretics with that which the Church used ; and St. Jerome, pro- 
fiting by his collection, made no scruple to borrow from all of 
them as he saw occasion.”* 

ut perhaps the learned and valuable three quarto 
volumes which he accomplished of his intended translation 
of the whole Bible (1792), stand in Dr. Ellicott’s category of 
“the wretched attempts at revision in the past century.”+ 
Such a description of a religious literature which, consider- 
ing the time in which it was produced, we venture to pro- 
nounce in general excellent, tempts one to think that the 
writer speaks from impulse rather than knowledge. Cer- 
tainly those who are most familiar with the subject will 
most admire the tone, partly of anticipation and partly of 
modesty, yet of the widest acquaintance with the subject, 
which prevails (e.g.) in the following extract from the 
Preface, and on which our eye fell on throwing open the 
book : 

“It has been well observed by Michaelis that all external 
testimony is here of little avail; it is from intrinsic evidence 
that we must derive our proofs. Now from intrinsic evidence 
three things seem to me indubitable: lst, the Pentateuch in 
its present form was not written by Moses ; 2ndly, it was written 
in the land of Canaan, and most probably at Jerusalem ; 3rdly, 
it could not be written before the reign of David, nor after that 
of Hezekiah. The long pacific age of Solomon (the Augustan age 
of Judea) is the period to which I would refer it ; yet I confess 
there are some marks of a posterior date, or at least of posterior 
interpolation. But though I am inclined to believe that the 
Pentateuch was reduced into its present form in the reign of 
Solomon, I am fully persuaded that it was compiled from ancient 
documents, some of which were coeval with Moses, and some 
even anterior to Moses. Whether all these were written records, 
or many of them oral traditions, it would be rash to determine. 
It is my opinion that the Hebrews had no written documents 
before the days of Moses; and that all their history prior to 
that period, is derived from monumental indexes or traditional 
tales. Some remarkable tree, under which a patriarch had resided ; 
some pillar which he had erected; some heap which he had 
raised; some ford which he had crossed ; some spot where he 
had encamped ; some field which he had purchased ; the tomb in 
which he had been laid—all these served as so many links to 
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hand his story down to posterity; and corroborated the oral 
testimony transmitted, from generation to generation, in simple 
narratives or rustic songs. That the marvellous would some- 
times creep into these, we may easily conceive ; but still the 
essence, or at least the skeleton, was preserved. 

“From the time of Moses, there can be no doubt, I think, 
of there having been written records. Moses, who had been 
taught ‘all the wisdom of the Egyptians’ (Acts vii. 22), most 
probably was the first Hebrew writer, or the first who applied 
writing to historical composition. From his journals a great 
part of the Pentateuch seems to have been compiled. Whether 
he were also the author of the Hebrew cosmogony and of the 
history prior to his own days, I would neither confidently assert 
nor positively deny. He certainly may have been the original 
compiler, and may have drawn the whole or a part of his cos- 
mogony and general history, both before and after the deluge, 
from the archives of Egypt; and those original materials, col- 
lected first by Moses, may have been worked up into their present 
form by the compiler of the Pentateuch in the reign of Solomon. 
But it is also possible, and I think more probable, that the latter 
was the first collector, and collected from such documents as 
he could find either among his own people or among the neigh- 
bouring nations. 

“Some modern writers indeed, allowing Moses to be the 
author of the Pentateuch, maintain that he composed the book 
of Genesis from two different written documents which they 
have attempted to characterize. Although I really look upon 
this as the work of fancy, and will elsewhere endeavour to prove 
it so, I am not so self-sufficient as to imagine that I may not be in 
the wrong, or that they may not be in the right. The reader who 
wishes to see the arguments on which they ground their asser- 
tion, may consult Astruc and Eichhorn.”* 

Dr. Geddes here refers to the hypothesis which has been 
since amplified and established by the highest biblical sci- 
ence, and for contributions to which the Anglican clergy, 
represented in Convocation, not long since pronounced 
Bishop Colenso anathema. 

A few words from the translation itself will shew what 
degree of revision sound scholarship judged desirable in a 
work which was intended not for national but private use. 
By the side of the rendering of Dr. Geddes we put that of one 
whom Dr. Ellicott would call a “semi-Socinian,” the Rev. 
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Charles Wellbeloved, formerly the learned Theological Tutor 
in Manchester New College, York, one of those academical 
institutions originated by Nonconformists for the purpose 
of giving university training to divines and laymen, at a 
time when that advantage was denied by the Church of 
England to all but members of its own communion, and 
which did train a number of scholars who were not of the 
last “ half-generation,” one of whom, we are glad to say, 
has been thought not unworthy of being associated with 
Churchmen in the at length intended revision of the Sacred 
Scriptures. The work from which we cite a few verses, 
entitled, ‘The Holy Bible, a New Translation,” &c. (1838), 
being left unfinished by the author, has since been revised 
and completed by the gentleman just alluded to, the Rev. 
G. Vance Smith, B.A., in union with the Rev. John Scott 
Porter, of Belfast (1859). The entire translation, in three 
volumes, 8vo, having for title, “The Holy Scriptures of the 
Old Covenant in a Revised Translation,” may be recom- 
mended to the attention of the recently appointed company of 
revisers. The general character of the “Revised Translation” 
may be gathered from words extracted from the Preface :* 

“The authors of this revision have not undertaken either the 
establishment of a new text or the production of a new transla- 
tion of the Scriptures. They have assumed the Common Version 
as a basis, and have departed from it only when, in their judg- 
ment, the text was clearly corrupt, the rendering inaccurate, or 
the phraseology obsolete or obscure. The present publication is 
intended for the use of a class of readers who have no means of 
weighing critical evidence ; and its purpose being practical, the 
Editors have in doubtful cases admitted the prescriptive right 
of a Version, which two centuries and a half have rendered 
sacred to the religious mind of England. Its style and idiom 
have been carefully preserved, where change seemed the duty of 
a faithful translator.” 

Premising these explanations, we make the promised 
extracts. It matters not from what part they are taken ; 
the character remains the same. 

Geddes. Wellbeloved, Smith and Porter. 

When Reuben returned to And Reuben returned to the 
the pit, and saw that Joseph pit; and lo, Joseph was not in 
was not in the pit, he rent his the pit ; and he rent his clothes 
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clothes, and coming back to his 
brothers he said: “The lad is 
not there ; and J, whither shall 
Igo?’ They now took Joseph's 
coat; and having killed a kid, 
they dipped the coat in the 
blood, and sent and brought 
the coat (the embroidered coat) 
to their father, and said : “ This 
we found ; know whether it be 
thy son’s coat or not.” He 
knew it and said: “This is my 
son’s coat! an evil beast hath 
devoured him! Torn, torn in 
pieces is my son Joseph!” And 
Jacob rent his garments and 
put sackcloth upon his loins 
and mourned many days for his 
son. And though all his sons 
and all his daughters endea- 
voured to comfort him, he re- 
fused to be comforted. “ For 
to my son,” said he, “ will I go 
down mourning unto the grave.” 
While his father thus bewailed 
him, the Midianites sold him 
into Egypt to Potiphar, an officer 
of Pharaoh’s and captain of the 
guard, 


a A 


and said: “The child is not ; 
and I, whither shall I go?’ 
Then they took Joseph’s coat 
and killed a kid and dipped the 
coat in the blood; and they 
sent the coat of many colours 
and brought it to their father, 
and said : “ Know now whether 
it be thy son’s coat or not.” 
And he knew it, and said, “My 
son’s coat! a wild beast hath 
devoured him: torn, torn in 
pieces, is Joseph!” And Jacob 
rent his clothes and put sack- 
cloth upon his loins and mourn- 
ed for his son many days. And 
all his sons and all his daugh- 
ters rose up to comfort him, but 
he refused to be comforted, and 
said, “For I will go down to 
my son mourning to the grave.” 
Thus his father wept for him. 
And the Midianites sold him 
into Egypt, to Potiphar, an 
officer of Pharaoh’s, captain of 
the guard. (Gen. xxxvii. 29 


36.) 





rhe sole difference between the two versions is manifestly 


this, that the first is a somewhat modernized form of the 
second ; that being more true to the English idiom, and this 
to the Hebrew. The two have their respective advantages, 





and when read in union they combine to impress the reader 
with a conviction of the certainty, at least as to the meaning, 
of a narrative, two different versions of which are so nearly 
alike. And then perhaps the reflection may arise in his 
mind to the effect, that since Conformist and Nonconform- 
ist translations of a common book so much resemble each 
other, what a pity it is that one translator should in the 
slightest disagree with the other! Instead of prescribing one 
particular form of translation, the true scholar, however, 
is glad to see a variety at least of such as are intended for 
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private use; for there are several wants to be met, and of 
these some demand a freer style of rendering than others. 
The ideal in this matter would be reached if idiomatic and 
scholarly elegance were consulted in one translation, and 
closeness to the originals in another. Certainly there are 
often qualities and constructions in the Hebrew and Greek 
texts which a rigid adherence to the letter can in no way 
reproduce in English. In consequence, the freedom taken 
by Geddes, and even that of Harwood (of whom we shall 
say a word or two shortly), will be welcomed by the wise 
and large of heart as contributing to the elucidation of 
the import of the sacred text. This wider conception of 
the translator’s duty is well expressed by the learned and 
accomplished Bishop of London, Dr. Lowth : 


“The design of the following Translation of Isaiah is not only 
to give an exact and faithful representation of the words and of the 
sense of the Prophet, by adhering closely to the letter of the text, 
and treading as nearly as may be in his footsteps ; but, moreover, 
to imitate the air and manner of the author, to express the form 
and fashion of the composition, and to give the English reader 
some notion of the pe culiar turn and cast of the original, The 
latter part of this design coincides perfectly well with the former ; 
it is indeed impossible to give a just idea of the Prophet’s manner 
of writing otherwise than by a close literal version. And yet, 
though so many literal versions of this Prophet have been given, 
as well of old as in later times, a just representation of the Pro- 
phet’s manner, and of the form of his composition, has never been 
attempted, or even thought of, by any translator in any language 
whatever, whether ancient or modern.” 

The reference here made in the phrase, “form of the 
composition,” regards the poetic form in which a large por- 
tion at least of the Old Testament has been transmitted. 
Here Bishop Lowth stands in the foremost position as an 
originator. He first translated Isaiah’s poetry as poetry, 
the tokens and rules of which he also gave, and so set an 
example which has been sparingly imitated in the com- 
munion of which he was indeed a decus et tutamen. That 
example is followed by Geddes, Wellbeloved, Smith and 
Scott ; it is also followed by Sharpe ; but regard to it is not 
placed by Dr. Ellicott among the points which ought to 
receive attention from our present revisers. 

Sharpe, whom we have just mentioned, is Mr. Samuel 
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Sharpe, who, though something more than a “ semt-Socinian,” 
has rendered great service, as to historical literature, so 
specially to biblical revision. Among the first to give the 
English reader the benefit of Griesbach’s important changes 
in the original text of the New Testament, in his “ New Tes- 
tament translated from Griesbach’s Text,” the second edition 
of which bears for date the year 1844, he has laboured dili- 
gently and ceaselessly until he has produced an excellent 
revision of the entire Bible, in four volumes (1865). The 
principles on which he has worked may in substance be 
found in the following words : 

“The translator (of the New Testament) has made no change 
for changing’s sake, being well aware how much every new word 
grates upon the ear that is accustomed to the beautiful simplicity 
of the Authorized Version. His aim has been to give the mean- 
ing and idiom of the corrected Greek text as far as possible in 
the well-known words, and to lay before the English reader 
those fruits of our numerous biblical critics which are already 
well known to the learned.” 

If any one familiar with the Bishop of Gloucester’s trea- 
tise exclaims, “ Why this is the very thing that Dr. Elli- 
cott recommends !” let him be told that, while he speaks 
the truth, he does not explain how it has come to pass that 
the latter has none but words of disparagement for works 
that proceed from “semi-Socinian ” pens. 

Indeed, the worthy Bishop seems haunted by a ghost 
which he has himself evoked. He has a horror for improved 
versions of the Scripture: “ We want a revised, not what 
is ambitiously called an improved, translation.” We con- 
fess to a certain dulness of intellect here. We do not very 
well see how there can be, and we are quite sure there 
ought not to be, a revised version of the Authorized En- 
glish Scriptures without the same being an improved ver- 
sion. Is not improvement the object of revision? Or would 
Dr. Ellicott be satisfied with a revised edition which was 
not an improved one? In truth, there is no real distinc- 
tion between a revised and an improved version. Improve- 
ment is involved in revision, and revision is simply the 
path to improvement. We do not affirm that all revisions 
are improvements, but we declare that improvement is the 
sole reason for their existence. 

Perhaps the reader thinks the sentence above quoted a 
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hasty word. Not atall. It is a deliberate utterance. Six 
times at least does the aversion fall from the learned author’s 
lips. One other instance must suffice : 


“Such a version” (one that did “not preserve the wisely drawn 
lines on which that (the Authorized) Version was constructed”) 
“would simply pass into that limbus of improved and happily 
forgotten translations to which almost every generation, for the 
last hundred and fifty or two hundred years, has added some spe- 
cimen. The present century has been more prolific than those 
which preceded it, but very few of the yet extant revisions have 
been happy in preserving the character, tone, rhythm and dic- 
tion of the Version they have undertaken to amend.”* 

We fancy that this terrific spectre is called “semi-Soci- 
nian.” Certainly the London Unitarian Association did pub- 
lish a work entitled, “The New Testament in an Improved 
Version,” numerous editions of which have appeared. In 
the title-page there stand words which, as coming from an 
orthodox source, might have relieved the Bishop of Wor- 
cester’s troubled mind : 


“No offence can justly be taken for this new labour ; nothing 
prejudicing any other man’s judgment by this doing ; nor yet 
professing this so absolute a translation as that hereafter might 
follow no other who might see that which as yet was not under- 
stood.—Archbishop Parker’s Preface to the Bishops’ Bible.” 

Dr. Ellicott has given us in his volume specimens of 
what he thinks a perfectly revised text. We subjoin a few 
verses (containing some difficulty) from one of these, and 
place by their side the corresponding parts of the rendering 
of the “ Improved Version.” 








Bishop Ellicott. 

No man can serve two mas- 
ters ; for either he will hate the 
one and love the other, or else 
he will hold to the one, and 
despise the other. Ye cannot 
serveGodand Mammon. There- 
fore I say unto you, Be not 
careful for your life, what ye 
shall eat, and what ye shall 
drink, nor yet for your body 


Improved Version. 

No man can serve two mas- 
ters ; for either he will hate the 
one and love the other, or he 
will hold to the one and de- 
spisethe other. Ye cannot serve 
God and Mammon. Wherefore 
I say unto you, Take no anxious 
thought for your life what ye 
shall eat or what ye shall drink ; 
nor for your body with what ye 
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what ye shall put on. Is not 
the life more than the meat and 
the body than the raiment ? 
Behold the fowls of the air; 
that they sow not, neither do 
they reap, nor gather into barns; 
yet your heavenly Father feed- 
eth them. Are ye not much 
better than they? Which of 
you by being careful can add 
one cubic unto his lifetime ? 
And why are ye careful for 
raiment? Consider the lilies 
of the field, how they grow ; 
they toil not, neither do they 
spin. And yet I say unto you 
that even Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one 
of these. But if God so clothe 
the grass of the field which to- 
day is and to-morrow is cast 
into the oven, shall he not much 
more clothe you, O ye of little 
faith? Be not therefore care- 
ful, saying, What shall we eat 
or what shall we drink? or 
wherewithal shall we be clothed? 
For after all these things do the 
Gentiles seek: for your hea- 
venly Father knoweth that ye 
have need of all these things. 
But seek ye first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness, 
and all these things shall be 
added unto you. Be not there- 
fore careful for the morrow, for 
the morrow shall be careful for 
itself. Sufficient unto the day 
is the evil thereof. 


shall be clothed. Is not your 
life more than food, and your 
body than clothing? Behold 
the fowls of the air; that they 
neither sow nor reap, nor gather 
into barns; yet your heavenly 
Father feedeth them. Are not 
ye much better than they? Now 
which of you by taking anxious 
thought can add one cubit to 
his stature? And why take ye 
anxious thought for clothing ? 
Consider the lilies of the field, 
how they grow; they neither 
labour nor spin ; yet I say unto 
you that even Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed like 
one of these. Now if God so 
clothe the herb of the field 
which flourisheth to-day and to- 
morrow is cast into the furnace ; 
will he not much more clothe 
you, O ye of little faith? Where- 
fore take no anxious thought, 
saying ; “ What shall we eat ? 
or what shall we drink ? or what 
shall we put on?” (for after 
all these things the Gentiles 
seek) for your heavenly Father 
knoweth that ye have need of 
all these things. But seek ye 
first the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness, and all these 
things shall be added unto 
you. Take therefore no anxious 
thought about the morrow, for 
the morrow will take anxious 
thought for [the things of] it- 
self. Sufficient to the day is 
its own evil. (Matt. vi. 24—34.) 


Now, after the reader has carefully ascertained how much 
these two versions differ from each other, and how much 
from the Common Version, let him turn back to the 


Bishop’s charge, and judge for himself whether or not it is 
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justified. On one difference we must say a word or two, as 
it involves a principle which Dr. Ellicott requires to be 
observed in the forthcoming revision, namely, that no word 
be employed in the new Version which does not exist in 
the old or authorized one. This “hard and fast line” is 
unreasonable and untenable. It is unreasonable, for it sup- 
poses that the English language remains the same as it was 
in 1611, and that our knowledge of Scripture and scriptural 
things is not corrected and enlarged. If the language is 
not the same, then by confining yourself to the old terms 
you either perpetuate archaisms, or employ terms which say 
too little or too much. If our knowledge is corrected, then 
you lack corresponding correct terms; if enlarged, then 
you try to force a large peg into a small hole, or to pour a 
quart of wine into a pint bottle. The only important dif- 
ference in the two versions is found in the rendering of 
pépysva. The word signifies solicitude or anxious and mor- 
bid care. This is the sense which comes forth from the 
whole passage. It is not thought or thoughtfulness that 
is meant, but undue and troubled thought. It is not care 
or carefulness, but carking and sombre and self-tormenting 
care. In a word, it is irreligious anxiety. How is this to 
be expressed? To keep up in the English a desirable re- 
semblance to the original, we must have a verb correspond- 
ing in meaning to the noun. We consequently want a 
noun and a verb having the common meaning of anziety, 
to be anxious. But those terms are not used in the Bible. 
The sole alternative, then, is to forfeit the true sense of the 
passage, or to employ an unbiblical term. Dr. Ellicott sacri- 
fices the sense to an abstract law ; the Improved Version 
disregards the law and expresses the true sense. Which is 
preferable, the “revised” or the “improved” Version ? 
That the Bishop's rendering fails to give the sense of the 
original is manifest at the first sight. “To be careful for” 
a person or a thing is not wrong but right ; is not a morbid 
but a healthy state of mind; is not an irreligious but a 
religious act. He that is most deeply and vividly conscious 
of his dependence on God’s Fatherly providence, will be 
most careful for every one whom duty bids him love or 
serve, and for every opportunity of usefulness, for the 
crumbs which fall from his table or the heritage he has 
received from his forefathers. Indeed, the application of 
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this rendering to the passage in question sets the Scripture 
at variance with itself, for the “being careful for,” which 
Christ is thus made to prohibit, appears otherwheres in the 
Bible as a commendable act. Thus in 2 Kings iv. 13, the 
prophet Elisha is an object of gratitude with the Shunamite, 
because he had been careful for her family. Thus, also, in 
Philippians ii. 20, Paul speaks of Timothy as “naturally” 
caring for the state of the members of that community. It 
follows that Paul approves what Jesus disapproves. 

In connection with the Bishop’s strong preference for a 
revised over an improved version, we are able to mention 
a fact which will, we hope, remove his solicitude. A Pro- 
testant Archbishop is the author of the offensive term Im- 
prove. In the Preface to his “Attempt toward Revising 
our English Translation of the Greek Scriptures” (2 vols. 
8vo, 1796), Archbishop Newcome says, “ My original inten- 
tion extended no further than to improve our Authorized 
Translation.” The fact is pleaded by the Editors of the 
Unitarian “Improved Version” in the following terms: 

“The Editors regret the umbrage which has been taken at the 
title of an ‘Improved Version, which has been prefixed to this 
publication. If, indeed, the translation had been their own, the 
title might justly have been censured as savouring of an unbe- 
coming vanity. But as more than nine-tenths of the translation 
is the work of the late learned and pious Archbishop Newcome, 
and as by far the greater part of the variations where they occur 
have been selected from other learned and approved critics, they 
see no impropriety in recommending this Version as, in their 
estimation, a considerable improvement upon the public Version 
by King James’s translators.” * 


It is painful to see a scholar and a Church dignitary 
picking up exploded impeachments and invidicus names, to 
discredit a whole class of laudable endeavours to remove 
blots and specks from a version of Scripture which he 
himself is really desirous to improve as well as to revise, 
and which all who have a right to speak on the subject 
value as wisely, if not as much, as the Bishop of Gloucester 
himself. 

Dr. Ellicott, in words already cited, speaks of revisional 
attempts which have fallen into deserved contempt. What 
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* Advertisement to the Fourth Edition, p. iv. 
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his knowledge on the subject may be it is not for us to 

determine, but if there is the amount of literary rubbish 

implied, his experience differs from ours. In the depart- 
ment of Unitarian revision we possess books both of the 
last century and the present which might be advantageously 

consulted by the newly-appointed revisers. We subjoin a 

list which contains none of those the merits of which have 

just been cursorily indicated. 

List of New Testaments in English translated by Unitarians. 

1. William Whiston’s Primitive New Testament. 1 vol. 8vo, 
1745. 

2. A Liberal Translation of the New Testament. By E. Har- 
wood, D.D. 2 vols. 8vo, 1768. 

3. A Translation of the New Testament. By Gilbert Wakefield, 
B.A. 2 vols. 8vo, 1795. 

4. The New Testament in the Common Version conformed to 
Griesbach’s Standard Greek Text. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
Boston, U.S. 

. The New Testament Revised from the Authorized Version. 
By a Layman (Mr. Edgar Taylor). 1 vol. crown 8vo, 1840. 

6. The New Testament Translated from the Original Greek (Tis- 
chendorf’s Text of 1850). By Leicester Ambrose Sawyer. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 1858. 

. The New Testament Translated from the Greek Text of Tis- 
chendorf (1865). By Rev. Robert Ainslie. 1 vol. 12mo, 


or 


~I 


1869. 
8. The New Testament Translated from the Greek of Tischen- 
dorf—the Eighth critical Edition, still in progress ; the 


Synopsis Evangelica (1864), and the Seventh critical Edi- 
tion (1859). By George R. Noyes, D.D. 


Adding these eight to the two (“The Improved Version” 
and Mr. Sharpe’s Version) mentioned previously, we find 
that the Unitarian form of thought, in its various shades, 
has produced not fewer than ten revisions of the New Tes- 
tament in English since the year 1745. There are, it is 
believed, one or two more, but as they are not possessed by 
the writer they are omitted. 

Now there is one peculiarity of these translations to 
which we respectfully invite the attention of Dr. Ellicott. 
They are all of them free of two things which he does not 
enumerate among the changes which the revisers appointed 
by Convocation ought to introduce. Not one of them has 
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headings to the chapters. Not one of them contains what 
is called “The Three Heavenly Witnesses” (1 John v. 7). 
How is it that here, in a matter so grave, one being a per- 
petual commentary, the other a manifest forgery,—how is 
it, we ask, that the Bishop of Gloucester is silent on these 
two cardinal points? Possibly it arises from consideration 
toward weaker brethren. We can understand the motive. 
We can approve of its influence in matters that are not of 
principle. But the revisal of the Bible is a matter of prin- 
ciple. A more solemn task does not exist. Here duty is 
paramount. Yet here (we are sorry to be obliged to say) 
Dr. Ellicott has gone too far. There is a certain vacillation 
in his book which may encourage weaklings and make them 
weaker still As a leader of the liberal corps darmée in 
this great campaign, the Bishop of Gloucester would have 
acted at once more faithfully and more efficiently had he 
presented a bold front to the enemy. This same misplaced 
consideration is perhaps the source of other omissions. 
Without entering into these, we must make the cursory 
remark that the whole subject of divisions into chapter, 
verse and paragraph, deserves careful attention. When the 
revisers proceed to the task, they would do well to consult 
a valuable “Translation of the New Testament from the 
Original Greek, humbly attempted by Nathaniel Scarlett, 
assisted by Men of Piety and Literature, with Notes, 1 vol., 
1798.” Scarlett was, we believe, the last of the race of 
learned booksellers who devoted themselves to Biblical 
subjects. 

Our space does not allow us to characterize the several 
contributions, of which we have just given a list, toward a 
satisfactory translation. It may, however, be well to inti- 
mate that in succession they shew a disposition to present 
in an English form the several ascertained steps made by 
critical science in the Greek text of the New Testament. 
In regard to one of these translations a few words in addi- 
tion must be uttered. On p. 187 of his book, Bishop Elli- 
cott uses these words : 

“Surely no one contemplates, or ever did contemplate, except 
in the days of Purver and Harwood, sending down our beloved 
Bible into the crucible to be melted down.” 

We deprecate the unfairness of thus insinuating that Har- 
wood, in his Version of the New Testament, contemplated 
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something as foolish as to melt down the Scripture. Harwood 
was a good scholar and an honest, as well as able, critic. He 
published “The Greek New Testament, collated with the most 
approved Manuscripts, with Select Notes in English, and Re- 
ferences to those Authors who have best illustrated the Sacred 
Writings ; to which are added a Catalogue of the Principal 
Editions of the Greek Testament, and a List of the most 
esteemed Commentators and Critics, by E. Harwood, D.D.,” 
2 vols. 12mo, 1775 ; that is four-and-twenty years after the 
famous and invaluable critical edition (1751) of Wetstein, 
another “semi-Socinian.” Of Harwood’s Greek Testament, 
Orme, in his “ Bibliotheca Biblica,” speaks in these terms : 

“This may be considered a critical edition of the Greek Tes- 
tament on a small scale. The Codex Beze and the Clermont 
MS. are the principal authorities followed. Both Michaelis and 
(Bishop) Marsh speak of this edition in terms of commendation. 
The appendix to Vol. II. contains a useful list of editions of the 
New Testament, and of critics and commentators on it.” 

Dr. Harwood also published “A New Introduction to 
the Study and Knowledge of the New Testament, 1767— 
1771.” Bishop Marsh speaks of the work in the followii 
terms : 


ar 
1g 


“As these dissertations display great erudition and contain 
much information illustrative of the New Testament, they are 
certainly to be recommended to the theological student.” 


Dr. Harwood’s Introduction was intended to prepare the 
way for his “Liberal Translation of the New Testament ; 
being an Attempt to translate the Sacred Writings with the 
same Freedom, Spirit and Elegance, with which other English 
Translations have been lately executed; the Design and 
Scope of each Author being strictly and impartially ex- 
plored ; the true Signification and Force of the Original 
critically observed, and, as much as possible, transfused 
into our Language ; and the whole elucidated and explained 
upon a new and rational Plan; with Select Notes, Critical 
and Explanatory, 2 vols. 8vo, 1767.” This is Dr. Ellicott’s 
“crucible.” Now what is there in this programme to 
frighten any one? Dr. Harwood is not revising the Autho- 
rized Version for the use of all who speak the English 
tongue, but exhibiting the words of Scripture in a scholarly 
dress ; and this he does, not for the general public, but for 
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persons of high and varied culture. Surely, if persons of 
the kind can be conciliated by speaking in their own dia- 
lect, it would be wrong to neglect such an opportunity of 
usefulness. But let the author speak for himself: 


“‘ My plan is to clothe the genuine ideas and doctrines of the 
apostles with that propriety and perspicuity in which they 
themselves, I apprehend, would have exhibited them had they 
now lived and written in our language. ‘The reader is desired 
ever to bear in mind that this is not a verbal translation, but a 
liberal and diffusive version, and is calculated to answer the 
purpose of an explanatory paraphrase as well as a free and ele- 
gant translation. 

“What animated and inspired me through the whole was the 
pleasing thought that I might, through the blessing of God, 
engage the rising generation and persons of a liberal education 
and polite taste to peruse the sacred volume, and so to under- 
stand the duties, doctrines and discoveries of the Gospel, and to 
venerate Christianity as the cause of God, of truth, of liberality 
and of immortality. 

“Tcan truly say, and I appeal to that Being for my sincerity, 
before whom I must shortly stand, that my primary design in 
this work was to exhibit the Christian religion in its native 
purity, unadulterated with human systems, creeds, doctrines and 
modes of faith. Religious liberty has still a temple in the breast 
of thousands, and the love of truth, ‘as it is in Jesus,’ is 
warm and vigorous in immense numbers of my happy country- 
men. Many of these worthy souls have encouraged me. For 
these I have translated the New Testament. These, and these 
alone, will be my readers.” * 


Sentiments such as these were little likely to recommend 
the volumes to persons whom position and custom led to 
stand by “old things” and to stand in the way of “new 
things,” instead of being each a good householder after the 
fine model of the Divine Master (Matt. xiii. 52). 

sut the day for this persistent retardation of society is 
all but passed away. Not least forcible among the proofs 
of this is the fact that the class of persons who, with a few 
noble exceptions, withstood all revision of the Biblical 
writings, now move in its behalf. We welcome these new 
labourers into the fields of social and religious progress. 
They may not achieve, they may not even desire, all that 
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others have prepared the way for, and would now gladly 
make national, if not co-extensive with the English race. 
But having attempted to act according to their light in this 
momentous issue, the latter leave others to do the same, 
well assured that the wise and benignant providence of God 
will make all faithful efforts work together for the common 
good. Specially gratifying is it to them to see members of 
the Church of Christ, qualified for the task by position as 
well as character and learning, spontaneously undertaking 
a severe labour on behalf of an object second to no other in 
importance. And here we must express our high sense of 
the active earnestness manifested by the Bishop of Glouces- 
ter. We differ from him on other points besides those 
already specified. For instance, we think he over-estimates 
the unquestionable value of the Authorized Version. Years 
ago we gave it as our deliberate opinion that Tyndale made 
more use in his translation of the Vulgate and Luther than 
the original texts,* and continued study of the subject con- 
firms us in that view. Yet these and other divergences are 
as nothing compared with our agreement on the main point. 
On that point we said in 1857: 

“ As a last word, we ask whether all the Greek scholarship 
and all the New Testament learning gained during the last 
hundred and fifty years, a period of most extraordinary mental 
activity, and a period equally memorable for progress in sacred 
learning,—whether the labours of Grotius, Semler, Ernesti, 
Matthai, Porson, Bentley, Winer, and very many others, are to 
pass for nothing, so far as the people’s Bible is concerned? Do 
not our English scholars bestow the greatest care on editions of 
the classics, in order to render the text as pure as possible? or 
rather, do they not import from Germany editions more pure and 
every way better than their own? If they judge it desirable to 
read a Greek comedy or a Roman satire as nearly as possible in 
the very words of their respective authors, how can they think it 
otherwise than important that they themselves, that the people 
of England, that persons speaking English all over the world, 
should read the words of ‘holy men of old led by the Spirit of 
God’ as nearly as possible as those words were uttered, and as 
they have been handed down to us by the special care of Divine 


* **A Revised English Bible the Want of the Church and the Demand of 
the Age, comprising 2 Critical History of the Authorized Version, and Correc- 
tions of numerous Mistranslations, by John R. Beard, D.D.,” 1 vol. 1857, pp. 
26—59. 
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Providence? Yet this, their privilege and their right, they 
cannot fully enjoy, unless the English New Testament is now 
once again subjected to a careful and systematic revision.”* 


That great service is about to be rendered at a day much 
earlier, we confess, than we expected when we wrote those 
lines. We rejoice in the fact. We feel glad almost as if 
a personal kindness had been done to ourselves. And if in 
anything that precedes we may appear to have been unduly 
critical, let it be thought to have arisen solely from a cer- 
tain jealousy lest the work should be performed less fully, 
less liberally, less perfectly, than we could desire. Not, 
indeed, that we are so presumptuous as to question the 
varied learning and high character of the appointed revisers, 
or suppose for a moment that they fall short of the requisite 
zeal; but their very position before the great English public 
of the world may make them moderate even to timidity, 
and in the possible danger they may find an excuse for the 
freedom with which one less charged with responsibility, 
but not less earnest in the matter than themselves, has 
spoken in the foregoing pages. 

The confidence which we have expressed of a satisfactory 
result is founded, after the righteousness of the cause, 
mainly on the people and the press of England, both of 
which have warmly greeted the promise of the boon. They 
will not suffer themselves to be baulked. The danger lies 
there where the proposal has originated. Convocation is 
certainly not the body which we should have preferred, 
unless fully diluted by lay elements. Yet it is not all 
darkness in that camera obscura. Liberal minds of the 
highest culture, to whom, in union with others, England 
looks in combined confidence and hope for its religious future, 
have already done much to put it into harmony with the 
best spirit of the age. Their ascendency and rule would 
save Convocation from threatening dissolution, and make 
it a source of blessing to the land. Such men must not 
succumb to marplot bigots and incrustations of sacerdotal 
ignorance and conceit, who are as blind to the signs of the 
times as the “hypocrites” whom Jesus of old rebuked, and 
who (any more than they did) would not yield to the re- 
proaches of the Lord himself, were he to come to earth and 
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stand in bodily presence before their eyes (Matt. xvi. 8). 
We care not to spend our own time, and waste that of our 
readers, in reviewing the proofs which poor creatures of 
this kind have lately given of invincible stupidity. One 
instance concentrates the essence of all. History will look 
back with eyes of loving veneration on the scene which 
was visible in Westminster Abbey when the intended 
revisers, forgetting for a moment their dogmatical and social 
divergences, and remembering vividly and thankfully their 
points of agreement, knelt, as if hand in hand, and ate of 
the bread of life and drank of “the cup of blessing,” in 
devout and loving remembrance of that common Lord and 
Saviour who, when about to go to the Father, said to his 
disciples, “Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto 
you ; love one another, as I have loved you; by THIS shall 
all men know that ye are my disciples if ye have love one 
to another” (John xiii. 34, xiv. 27). Among the glories of 
that venerable fane, none more brilliant, none more durable, 
than that simple act of Christian communion! Yet among 
the authorities of the Church of England (O unhappy Church 
to have such authorities!) there are priests who, being 
priests rather than men or Christians, could find in an 
observance embodying and exemplying the spirit of the 
large-hearted Master and Friend, nothing but grounds of 
exception and reasons for complaint. Doubtless in God’s 
universal workshop even “The English Church Union” may 
find a task to which they may usefully turn their hand. 
But that task is not Biblical criticism. This truth, which 
they will not learn from us, they may be induced to listen 
to when uttered by one of the great luminaries of their 
Church, whom had that Church taken as its guide, it would 
now have been as distinguished for Biblical learning as it 
is notorious for clerical dulness and commonplace. Dr. 
Marsh, Bishop of Peterborough, in a note to a chapter en- 
titled, “General Rules for deciding on the Various Read- 
ings” in his Translation of Michaelis’s “Introduction,” 
makes these remarks : 


“This admirable chapter has been written by our author with 
the coolness and impartiality of a profoundly learned critic, without 
the least regard to any party whatever. In subjects purely theo- 
logical he has at all times abided by the established doctrine of 
the Lutheran Church, of which he was a member ; but on points 
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of simple criticism he investigates the truth with all the aid of 
learning, indifferent as to the event, and wholly unconcerned 
whether the conclusions that may be drawn from his inquiries 
are favourable to his own system or to that of his opponents. 
The attention which has been paid to apparent trifles, both in 
the text itself and the notes of the translator, may frequently 
appear superfluous ; but let no one forget that accuRacy AND 
IMPARTIALITY ARE THE TWO GREAT VIRTUES OF A CRITIC, and that 
objects of no importance in themselves lead not seldom to con- 
sequences of the greatest moment. Lastly, we may derive this 
useful lesson from the foregoing chapter, that charity and mode- 
ration toward those whose sentiments are different from our own 
are the greatest ornaments of those who bear the name of Chris- 
tian.”* 


At the close of these words, and as if to shew that they 
were more than words with him, Dr. Marsh transcribes in 
the original Latin of Wetstein, the following passage : 

“Sacred Scripture has not been given preferably to Christian 
men in order that in perpetual disputes they may confute and 
damn each other ; the gift is intended to work for peace, and in 
every part it breathes and inculcates mutual love and toleration. 
These variations of the text consist mostly in the minutest 
points, as whether the article should be used or not, or whether 
a short line should be in a letter or a longer one above a letter. 
What sane person can believe that the most wise and most be- 
nignant providence of God has made the everlasting safety and 
the final perdition of men, matters so transcendently momentous, 
depend on these jots and tittles, which almost escape from the 
keenest inspection of the human eye ?’ + 

But Dr. Vance Smith has been made to “run the gauntlet” 
by other unfriendly critics. “Is not the Nicene Creed recited 
in the Church of England Service? Yet he does not believe 
in that form of ecclesiastical dogma.” As if oneness in dog- 
matical belief were the chief pre-requisite to religious com- 
munion. Admit this principle, and you abolish public 
worship and common prayer. It may be safely affirmed that 
scarcely two intelligent persons in any Unitarian congrega- 
tion of worshipers in the United Kingdom take in the same 
sense words which every minister utters in prayer or in 





* Marsh’s Translation of Michaelis’s ‘‘ Introduction to the New Testament,” 
Vol. II. p. 526. 
+ Wetstein, Nov. Test. II. 864. 
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his scriptural readings or in his selected hymns. By no 
means do we disown the importance of doctrinal distinc- 
tions and fidelity to individual modes of thought and speech. 
But we expressly declare that nothing more than general 
concurrence can be expected in any case ; and that if any- 
thing more is made essential on special occasions, the circle 
of “common prayer” must be reduced to a point—in other 
phrase, to the criticising individual, so as to make “common 
prayer” an impossibility. But even the Nicene Creed con- 
tains among many tares the good seed of universal Chris- 
tian truth. There Christ is owned and honoured in the 
two relations which he bears, and, to be Christ, ever must 
bear ; first, to God from whom he came; and secondly, to 
man to whom he came. Here is that human element and 
that divine element in Christ which form at once his sub- 
lime and tender life,—a life which has made and ever will 
make him the one light, the one hope, and the one strength 
of the one true Church. In the recognition of that uni- 
versal faith, as centered in that one universal life, lies the 
specific distinction of Unitarian Christianity. This one 
grand substantive reality was seen and owned by Dr. Smith. 
Seeing, owning and loving it, he also gave it public re- 
cognition by kneeling in that most Christian and most 
interesting service side by side with Episcopalians, Presby- 
terians and Trinitarians. Had he, when invited, kept aloof, 
he would have shewn himself as narrow as are his Trini- 
tarian rebukers. He would also by a kind of anticipation 
have taken all propriety and all point out of the terms of 
reproach employed in this essay on those who attempt to 
cry down every liberal idea and effort by vulgar and petty 
imputations of Socinian and Nonconformist heresy. We 
sincerely thank Dr. Smith that he has saved our religious 
communion from so serious a charge of inconsistency, and, 
if blame there is, we publicly profess our willingness to 
share it with him, by asserting that, if we know ourselves, 
we should have acted in the case exactly as he has done. 


JOHN R. BEARD. 
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V.—THE ETHICS OF SPINOZA. 


Benedict von Spinoza’s Ethik. Uebersetzt, erliutert, und mit 
einer Lebensbescpreibung Spinoza’s versehen. Von J. H. v. 
Kirchmann. Berlin. 1869. 

B. de Spinoza’s Kurzgefasste Abhandlung von Gott, dem 
Menschen und dessen Gliick. Aus dem Holldndischen 
zum ersten Male ins Deutsche iibersetzt und mit einem 
Vorwort begleitet. Von C. Schaarschmidt, Prof. in Bonn. 
Berlin. 1869. 

Benedict von Spinoza’s System der Philosophie nach der 
Ethik und den iibrigen Traktaten desselben in genetischer 
Entwickelung dargestellt und mit einer Biographie Spr- 
noza’s versehen. Von Moritz Brasch. Berlin. 1870. 

Benedict de Spinoza; his Life, Correspondence and Ethics. 
By R. Willis, M.D. London: Triibner and Co. 1870. 


LEssING’s complaint that men were in the habit of treat- 
ing Spinoza as if he were a “dead dog,” could not be made 
by him were he alive now. In fact, the study of the works 
of the excommunicated Jew was already reviving at the time 
Lessing held his famous dialogue with Jacobi. From that 
day to the present, Spinozistic studies have been zealously 
prosecuted with but rare intervals of intermission. Com- 
menced by the Germans, they were taken up by the 
French, and at length began to command some attention in 
England. The whole of Spinoza’s works have been newly 
translated into both German and French. We have now 
his two most important works in our language. The litera- 
ture that in one way or other treats of Spinoza would of 
itself form a pretty large library. To say nothing of his 
influence upon biblical study, his philosophical thought 
and religious feeling have deeply affected those rich sources 
of modern European culture—German philosophy, theology 
and poetry. He numbers amongst his disciples Herder and 
Goethe, Schelling and Hegel. The man, not less than his 
works, has been studied and revered. His life, like that of 
Socrates, has been admired as an ideal of philosophic devo- 
tion. The poet Berthold Auerbach has made it the subject 
of a charming novel. 

To an unprejudiced mind there is on first acquaintance 
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with Spinoza’s works, especially his Ethics, his chief work, 
and that which is most read or talked about, something 
unaccountable in the praise bestowed on them. Any one 
who examines the Ethics, for instance, will be astonished at 
the number of faults he will discover, and such faults as 
would sentence any book produced in these days to death 
without hope of resurrection. If we detail a few of them, 
we shall be gaining an insight into Spinoza’s system, as 
well as forming a judgment on the merits of his chief work. 

The Ethics has none of the attractions of form. It is 
poor in illustrations, wholly without style, devoid even of 
method. The reader has to re-arrange it in order to grasp 
its meaning. It makes no other pretensions than to be a 
book of demonstrations, a system of philosophy and ethics 
presented in the form of Euclid. If it makes good this 
claim, then it must receive the praise it deserves. But 
if it is deficient in this respect, whatever else it may be, 
and whatever other merits it may possess, it must be 
called a failure as to its main purpose. Spinoza himself 
believed that he had produced a work of rigid demonstra- 
tions, without a flaw in any of the links of his chain of 
reasoning. Coleridge said his “deduction is a chain of 
adamant.” Before and since Coleridge’s days the same 
thing has been said, and by men who ought to have known 
better. For the fact is, as Leibnitz in his day and Tren- 
delenburg and many others in our own have proved, Spi- 
noza’s arguments are often fallacious, his chain of adamant 
but a rope of sand. But our charges against the Ethics do 
not end here. <A book of its nature ought to make its 
meaning clear and intelligible, and form a harmonious 
whole, without inconsistencies and contradictions. But the 
Ethics does not do this. It contains many obscurities and 
inconsistencies. It is our duty to prove the justice of these 
charges. 

Spinoza delivered himself from some of the delusions of 
scholastic thought. He thought independently of authori- 
ties. He gave no real existence to collective names. Not- 
withstanding, he could not completely escape this injurious 
heritage. If he treats genus and species as names, he never 
doubts but that substance, accident, essence, are realities. 
It never occurs to him that such terms stand for relations 
of things only, and not things themselves. He places at 
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the commencement of his book a definition of the self-con- 
tradictory phrase causa suit, assuming by its use what 
needed first to be proved, and basing much of his reasoning 
upon it. It is strange that he did not see that a thing 
must exist before it can be a cause; if it is not strange, it 
is philosophical suicide to asswme that nothing can be 
causeless. 

The definitions and axioms of the Ethics prepare us to 
meet fallacies in the subsequent reasoning. We do meet 
them with surprising frequency. The proof of the existence 
of substance breaks down. The proposition takes this form : 
“It is of the nature of substance to exist.” The argumenta- 
tion is: “Substance cannot be produced by anything exter- 
nal to itself (vide preceding prop.) ; it must therefore be the 
cause of itself (vide def. 1), ie. its essence involves exist- 
ence, or it is of its nature to exist.” Now, every one sees 
two ways of escaping from this conélusion. Substance 
may not exist at all, or it may be causeless. Besides, the 
terms causa sui and essentia involvit existentiam are not 
necessarily co-extensive. In fact, Spinoza assumes that 
substance exists in order to prove it, and merely refers to 
his arbitrary definition to shew that these two terms mean 
the same thing. These assumptions invalidate his reason- 
ing, and destroy the claim of his book to be considered 
logically perfect. But at the same time they throw light 
on Spinoza’s religious position. God, or substance, was so 
much the basis and element of his thought, that he assumes 
his existence when he would prove it. We know that it is 
of the essence of a circle that all lines drawn from the 
centre to the circumference are equal; but, for all this defi- 
nition says, no circle may exist. It is of the essence of 
God to exist, but doubt suggests, If there be a God? This 
points to a constant and disastrous error in Spinoza’s think- 
ing. He converts ideas into realities, and definitions into 
things. Another form of the same vice appears when he 
confounds cause and reason, effect and conclusion. <Ac- 
cordingly in his system, just as the properties of a triangle 
are included in and follow from its nature, so the world 
follows logically and is produced naturally from the nature 
of God. The two cases are perfectly similar with Spinoza. 
God is a definition, and the world is the sum of conclusions 
that are contained in it. At the same time God is the 
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eternal creator, and the universe is an infinite reality. Two 
distinct forms of thought, reasoning and causation, are con- 
founded. Neither is lost sight of really, but they are 
mixed. God is not only the truth, but he is also nature. 
From his essence not only follow eternal attributes which, 
like mathematical figures, have no relation to time, but 
there also proceeds a multiform world of temporal things. 
The two things may be inconsistent enough in thought, but 
yet they are present in Spinoza’s philosophy. 

We are thus conducted to another complaint against 
Spinoza. His system is at war with itself. It contains 
irreconcilable elements. Omnis determinatio est negatio, is 
one fundamental: principle of our philosopher's thought. 
Accordingly his God is the impredicable, the nameless 
One. He is the absolutely infinite One. He is eternal, 
out of all relation to time. His attributes are, like Him- 
self, infinite and eternal. His acts, like the attributes 
whence they proceed, are necessarily infinite and eternal 
also. But here is a world of finite and temporal existences. 
At least we think there is. Some philosophers have denied 
it. They have said, This world is all a dream ; the eternal 
world, God only exists. But most men have thought the 
dream as hard a puzzle as the reality. So thought Spinoza. 
Or, at all events, his nature was sound enough to enable 
him to hold fast to the realities of time and place. But 
this landed him in a hopeless slough of difficulties. How 
could his timeless, changeless, infinite, absolute God give 
rise to this world of limited and changeful beings? An 
impassable gulf yawned between his absolute substance 
and his world of endless limitations. How could he find 
his way over? Words had carried him into the infinite 
void of abstract being. Kind attendant angels of helpless 
thinkers! they must come to his aid and bridge over the 
chasm between abstraction and reality. As the abstract 
world of Spinoza was an airy nothing, a vocable and no 
more, so also was the road by which he travelled back 
from it into the world of concrete being. Upon the 
wings of the word substance he was borne into the vacant 
realm of formless, colourless, lifeless entity, and by the air- 
bridge of the term affections of substance he was landed 
again where the solid earth was firm beneath his feet. To 
us this “dreadful voyage” into “the dark, unbottomed, 
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infinite abyss,” and the adventurous return, are explicable 
enough. Shades of Plato, Spinoza and Hegel notwithstand- 
ing, the whole voyage was a dream. Substance is a word, 
and affections of substance are words about a word. But 
since to Spinoza substance was toto celo not a word, we 
must see how he endeavoured to get over his difficulty. 
Words help people over difficulties only when they do not 
see the full seriousness of the difficulty to be surmounted ; 
and they help them over the half-seen difficulty by blindfold- 
ing them first, and then persuading them they have got over, 
when in reality they are still on the same side as at first. 
Spinoza did not see the whole difficulty that confronted him, 
and the words modes, or affections of substance, played him a 
trick. The correlative terms substance and mode passed well 
together. Where the one was, the other must be. Each gave 
surety for the necessity of the other. Still, when it is thought 
over, it is difficult to see how the absolutely infinite sub- 
stance can be subject to modes and accidents. And when 
the matter is looked at concretely, it does not appear how 
impredicable substance can exist or act. Substance, though 
without any determinatio, must have some attributes. Of 
course these attributes must be infinite, but still they 
describe the Absolute, and are more easily conceived as 
immediately belonging to Him than modes or affections. 
The two most general attributes that can be ascribed to 
the Absolute are thought and extension. All things in the 
world are forms of one or the other. Infinite thought and 
infinite extension may be conceived as the fountains of all 
existence. Still thought and extension as divine attributes 
must not be conceived as at all resembling the thought of 
man or the extension of body. Both are infinite. Exten- 
sion as a divine attribute is not divisible. But another 
difficulty arises. How can infinite thought and infinite 
extension, attributes of an eternal and infinite Being, be 
the cause of the finite and perishable things of the world? 
They cannot. Thus the old difficulty recurs—how to bridge 
over the gulf between the infinite and the finite. Spinoza 
is reduced to an extremity. He hits upon a way out. It 
is an evasion, though an unconscious one. God produces 
some things immediately and others mediately. Eternal 
and infinite things follow from the eternal and infinite 
attributes of God, but temporal and limited things follow 
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from temporal and limited things which preceded them. 
Names came to his aid again. The terms natwra naturans 
and natura natwrata had been used before. He applied 
them to the two classes of created things. This distinction 
does not touch the real difficulty. It leaves the origin of 
finite and temporal things as much unexplained as ever. 
We ask, how did the series of causes and effects which 
form natura naturata commence? Are they eternal as 
God? Then they are not accounted for. 

How am I to know that my knowledge is true and not 
a delusion? Spinoza replies, The truth is its own witness. 
Sicut lux se ipsam et tenebras manifestat, sic veritas norma 
sui et falsi est. In fact, Spinoza accepted the criterion of 
truth which Descartes had propounded, Whatever I clearly 
and distinctly perceive is true. With both philosophers, 
therefore, the criterion of truth is in reality subjective cer- 
titude, and the cause of this certitude is the clear percep- 
tion of the truth. It is not our intention to examine this 
principle, a principle which has been so awfully prolific of 
good and evil since Descartes first laid it down. It was the 
principle by which Spinoza professed to come to his con- 
clusions, and we refer to it as another canon by which his 
Ethics may fairly be judged. Now, when this canon is 
applied to it, the book must be pronounced deficient. 
Already we have seen Spinoza at work in thick fogs of 
conflicting thoughts. However strong his certitude of the 
truth of his system was, we can clearly see that this con- 
viction did not arise from the clearness and distinctness 
with which he perceived each part of it, and the harmony 
of the parts in the whole. If his view of the relation of 
God to the world was clearer to himself than it is to us, 
still it was far too confused to be the cause of the certainty 
of its truth which he undoubtedly felt. The charge of want 
of clear and definite thinking is of very general application 
to the Ethics. Take, for instance, the phrases, causa sui, 
in se vel in alio, in Deo. The first term was criticised 
above. In reference to the others, it must be said that they 
are unintelligible without further definition. The preposi- 
tion “in” is used by Spinoza in two senses, as an adverb 
of place and tropically as expressing a relation of thought. 
He passes from the one sense to the other without any 
logical compunction. He leaves its relative meaning abso- 
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lutely undefined. What in Deo means, therefore, no one 
knows, although many like the sound of it. Again, Spinoza 
has said that God is a res cogitans, that he has an infinitus 
intellectus, and an idea both of his nature and of all things 
that necessarily follow from his nature. But at the same 
time he denies in another part of his book that God has 
intellectus, making even the infinitus intellectus not a part 
of natura naturans, but of natura naturata. Surely, if God 
has ideas, He must have intellect. Further, as to the great 
question of the relation of God to the world, Spinoza does 
not possess any clear idea. Modes are realities, and they 
are “in God.” Are the modes God? Does this world of 
extended and thinking existences constitute God? Is He 
simply their totality? Spinoza answers, Yes and No. At 
one time, for instance,* he ascribes to God conception 
independently of the conceptions of men; but at other 
times+ he describes the conceptions of God as consisting 
in those of men. We of course expect no clear ideas on 
such subjects ; but a philosophy which professes to pro- 
pound them must be estimated by the degree in which it 
fulfils its promises. 

Enough in depreciation of Spinoza has now been said. 
The vices of his book have been pointed out, and they are 
neither few nor small, both numerous and serious enough 
to have sunk most books into the limbo of 

“ All the unaccomplish’d works of nature’s hand.” 
Spinoza’s Ethics has been saved from this fate, 

First, by the number of true and grand conceptions which 
it contains. We have seen how hard he struggled to find 
a thought which could mediate between the two worlds of 
abstraction and reality, in both of which he had implicit 
faith. It is one of the strongest evidences of the clearness 
of his eye for the truth, that he never lost sight of reality 
in his devotion to abstraction. His system is not an attempt 
to construct a universe out of dialectical cobwebs. It is an 
attempt to see and know that the foundations of the world 
lie in the nature of infinite and eternal God. Therefore it 
is that true and vast ideas about the world in which we 
live and the natures we possess are so abundant in the 
Ethics. It is no great licence that we take if we give the 
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outlines of Spinoza’s system without any reference what- 
ever to his substance, modes, essences, or his axioms and 
definitions. So substantial a basis of reality is there under- 
neath his abstract reasoning. 

The world is infinite, being the embodiment of the 
thoughts of an infinite mind in an infinitude of forms of 
existence. All possible things, all that an infinite mind 
can conceive, we have in the world. This infinite universe 
is God revealing himself in creation, being, reality. The 
absence of any conceivable existence would be an evil, an 
imperfection. Infinite reality is perfection. The world is 
infinite, and therefore perfect. Men talk of evil and sin, 
but they do not know what they say. As applied to man, 
these terms have but a relative meaning ; applied to God, 
the infinite sum of existence, they have no meaning at all. 
When we ascribe ferocity to a tiger or ingratitude to Nero, 
we simply say that a particular animal or an individual 
man has not the qualities of other animals or men. No 
form of being can fail in an infinite universe. To ascribe 
will to God or man is an error. God has neither intellect 
nor will; at least, as applied to Him, these names describe 
things as different as the word dog when used as the name 
of the constellation and of the canine animal. God is cre- 
ator by the necessity of his nature. All existences flow 
forth from the infinite fulness of his nature. He does not 
act with a view to future ends. Final causes exist only in 
our imagination. The universe is a concatenated whole of 
causes and effects. No existing thing is free from the 
necessity which unites the world. All thoughts, acts and 
existences, are the products of necessary causes. God does 
not operate upon the world from a point without it. He is 
in the cause and the effect. 

“ Was wiir’ ein Gott, der nur von aussen stiesse, 
Im Kreis das All am Finger laufen liesse, 
Thm ziemt’s, die Welt im Innern zu bewegen, 
Natur in Sich, Sich in Natur zu hegen, 

So dass, was in Ihm lebt und webt und ist, 
Nie Seine Kraft, nie Seinen Geist vermisst.” 

Spinoza’s conceptions of the nature of man, which form 

his Ethics properly speaking, are on the same vast scale. 
Everything in the world is endowed with the ceaseless 
impulse, the instinctive desire, to preserve and perfect its 
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nature. Man is no exception to this rule. The perfection 
towards which he is impelled, which is at the same time 
the nature he has to preserve, is activity, the free play of 
his powers, the possession of independent existence, perfect 
self-control and self-development. Virtue is power—power 
to act and to be oneself. But man possesses this power 
but in a limited measure. His position deprives him of it. 
He is not an isolated unit in the world, nor is the world 
always on his side to give him scope and help for the un- 
folding of his nature. He is a part of Nature, and she has 
infinite instincts and struggles. She opposes and contra- 
dicts as much as she befriends and aids him. He is not 
allowed to stand alone, untouched and unthwarted, in the 
midst of the myriad forces around him. He is touched and 
affected vy them in countless ways. He is not permitted 
to be, and to act out his being in peace ; he must suffer, be 
acted upon and acted against. He is subject to affections 
and emotions. In almost all cases he is their creature and 
not their creator. Sometimes they diminish his power to 
act, and sometimes they increase it. Of the three leading 
affections, desire, joy and grief, the first produces both 
effects, the second augments our power, while the third 
lessens it. The whole prolific tribe of affections spring 
from these three. Love, for instance, is only joy attended 
by the idea of its external cause, and hatred is grief attended 
by the idea of its cause. Hope, fear, envy, humility, re- 
morse, and all other emotions, are forms and compounds of 
these three. Thus we “are affected and agitated by external 
sauses in many ways, and, like the waves of the sea driven 
hither and thither by contrary winds, we toss about in 
ignorance of our destiny and fate.” 

The incessant effort to maintain existence is not only 








characteristic of every condition into which our nature is 
brought, but of the very essence of our nature as well. We 
-annot escape the slavery to which our affections reduce us 


without intense effort, still less can we submit to it without 
a struggle. If our passions and emotions fight to live, our 
true nature does the same. The law which endeavours to 
perpetuate our bondage is opposed by a law which aims at 
enlarging our freedom. Action is the end of our being, and 
we are endowed with an unconquerable impulse to be active 
and not passive. Under the sway of these two conflicting 
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powers, our life is in constant transition from one state to 
another—from the state of activity to passivity, and vice 
versa ; and this is oscillation from higher to lower, and 
lower to higher, degrees of perfection. Sometimes the pres- 
sure of the external world is great upon the barometer of 
our being, and then it stands at a low mark ; but again the 
pressure is lighter, and our nature expands and attains more 
fully its true altitude. Logic tells us not to ask, How can 
we diminish the pressure of the external world, get more 
free of it, and become more ourselves, our own nature being 
a law and a life unto itself? For we have neither will nor 
power to be anything than what we at any moment are. 
God made and makes us, and not we ourselves. Our in- 
quiry, therefore, must rather be, How 7s the pressure of the 
external world lessened? How is it that men come to act 
more and to suffer less? How do they acquire power, or, 
which is the same thing, virtue? How do they get the 
mastery of their affections? Yet custom is stronger than 
logic. 

God alone is perfectly free from all emotions. He knows 
neither joy nor sorrow, neither love nor hate. Men can 
only control their emotions, and this but imperfectly. Emo- 
tions, or affections, are the result of confused and inadequate 
ideas. Had we perfect knowledge, we should no longer be 
the subjects of joy, grief, desire, and the thousand perturb- 
ing feelings that spring from them. We might then live 
the untroubled life of heaven, Our knowledge being limited, 
we cannot at once remove the cause of our trouble and suf- 
fering, so putting an end to it altogether. We can only 
alleviate it, and this we may do in more ways than one. 
There is a difference in affections, as we have seen—some 
leading to higher and some to lower life. They may be 
used against each other. The nobler affection may expel 
the baser. Both soul and body strive to banish a passion 
that weakens them, and to call up one that may strengthen 
them. They seek their own welfare. They desire to ex- 
change sorrow for joy. Again, if affections spring from 
confused ideas, although human knowledge must always be 
confused in reference to some things, still it nay be increased 
and become clear and adequate in reference to others. If 
I discover that what I once thought was useful to me, and 
accordingly loved, is really injurious, my passion for it at 
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once dies. If I learn that men are just what God has made 
them, the contempt and hatred I felt towards some, and the 
envy or fear I felt towards others, will no longer afflict me. 
If 1 gain wisdom to see the great fact that there is no such 
thing in the world as chance or change, but, on the con- 
trary, law and necessity are absolute and universal, I shall 
have gone a long way towards the attainment of the calm 
of resignation and acquiescence. But this is not the whole 
of what the increase of knowledge can do for me in my 
contest with affections. The knowledge of things pre-sup- 
poses the knowledge of God. For He is the cause of all 
things, and the knowledge of effects must come through the 
knowledge of their causes. There is besides an intuitive 
knowledge of God, which is not won by the slow stages of 
logic. The knowledge of God, however found, is the truest 
deliverance of the mind from slavery to feeling. For He is 
the infinitely perfect One, and knowing Him we are com- 
pelled to love Him. The love of Him must be a stronger 
passion than anyother. It will therefore expel all others from 
our minds. The love of God will fill us with joy, which is 
our strength and virtue. With the love of God must come 
acquiescence and perfect rest. Even the two thoughts, that 
God is the cause of our sorrow as well as our joy, and that 
He can love no one, which to some bring bitter grief, can 
bring us only joy. For, as a universal law, to know the 
cause of sorrow is to convert it into joy, and much more is 
this so when we know that the cause is God. And as to 
the grief that might arise from the fact that God can love 
no one, no one who loves God can desire God to love him 
in return, for that would be to desire to degrade God, since 
to be subject to affections is imperfection. The knowledge 
of God is eternal. The love that springs from it, amor Det 
intellectualis, is eternal also. This love is God’s own love 
of Himself. It is the immortality of the soul, the oneness 
of man and God. 

However little faith some may be able to bring to Spi- 
noza’s views, none can deny that, as a theory of the relations 
of the world and man to God, it is one of the grandest that 
men have conceived. But apart from his general system, 
there are certain characteristics of it, and some special 
thoughts contained in it, which have very powerfully at- 
tracted some minds. 
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There is, first of all, the profoundly religious character of 
the entire system. Some philosophies and theologies remove 
God to such a distance from the world, that it becomes 
profane. Spinoza cared little for the world save as he could 
see that it was entirely in God’s hands. His philosophy is 
an attempt to lead all things up into the light of Heaven. 
Thanks to the abstractions in vogue in his day, he does this 
in a fashion that has won for him the names of Atheist, 
Pantheist, Akosmist, and the like ; but readers like Herder 
and Schleiermacher have found in him the profoundest reli- 
gious genius. Later philosophies, with which his is often 
ranked, have made it their object to explain the origin of 
the world, to deduce everything from nothing, creating God 
by the process of their thought. Spinoza’s philosophy has 
another aim and is filled with another spirit. Spinoza 
knows that God is. He was a religious man before he was 
a philosopher. He was a philosopher only because he was 
a religious man, with the necessity laid upon him to know 
that all things are caused and maintained by God. To find 
things in God, not to find God in things, is the aim of his 
thinking. Nor does he deduce the world from God, but 
reduces the world to God. 

His philosophy is pre-eminently practical. He rightly 
names his book #thics. He thinks that he may know how 
to live. He never contends for principles of no use to men 
engaged in the urgent struggle of life. He endeavours to 
discover the true way of living, the path of peace and acqui- 
escence. Therefore men like Goethe have been deeply 
moved by him. 

Then, his philosophy teaches and applies the great doc- 
trine of the unbroken, unchangeable, irresistible sequence 
of all physical and mental causes and effects. This doctrine 
has always naturally had strong attractions for deeply reli- 
gious natures. It is hard for them to believe that God’s 
will has ever been thwarted; it is as hard for them to 
believe that He is not the cause of all things. Spinoza 
preaches to these men what they love to hear, and preaches 
it with the persuasive force of resistless logic, for he can be 
logical here. Beside this class of men, there is another who 
listen eagerly to a teacher who endeavours to prove that the 
law of God's world is that of necessity and uninterrupted 
order. These are students of history and philosophy. Stu 
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dents of history discover that most miracles have no foun- 
dation in fact, and that history is evolution in perfect order 
from existing forces. Students of physical nature admire 
the beautiful connection and development of the world 
around them, and grow unable to believe in new and mira- 
culous causes. Both classes of observers, especially when 
their sciences were in their infancy, found in Spinoza a 
great prophet of the truth they hoped might be true. To 
Herder and Goethe he was in this respect a helpful master. 

In the great field of morals, too, he held out a light for 
the guidance of bewildered inquirers. Spinoza based the 
structure of morals on the firm foundation of utility. He 
derived the law of duty from the audible, intelligible and 
authoritative command of Nature: Be what God has made 
you ; obey the laws of your nature. Great as the deficien- 
cies in his moral system may be, his great doctrine of self- 
preservation and self-development, presented with remark- 
able clearness and force, appealed with the power of a gospel 
to men who were escaping from an ascetic morality of self- 
abnegation. It might be far enough from the whole truth, 
but there have been many who received as a divine message 
Spinoza's great ideas: Strength is virtue ; joy is strength, 
but sorrow is weakness ; the useful is the good ; knowledge 
is strength and virtue, ignorance is weakness and vice ; 
happiness is not the reward of virtue, but is virtue itself. 
There was a strange attraction, too, given to these ideas, 
which, like the Divine blessing, satisfied consciences which 
might listen to them with trembling fear, by the fact that, 
side by side with them, were others as awfully destructive 
of all selfishness as these might seem to invest it with a 
strange and perilous sanctity. For Spinoza demanded of 
men that would be perfect the most awful sacrifice that the 
religious man can be asked to offer, that they should not 
desire God to love them if they would love Him perfectly. 
Here were the views and the intellect of a Hobbes conse- 
crated by the piety and devotion of a Quietist. Hence 
Goethe confesses: “What especially bound me to Spinoza 
was the illimitable unselfishness which breaks forth from 
every sentence. That strange word, ‘Whoever loves God 
perfectly must not desire that God should love him,’ with 
all the premisses upon which it rests and all the conse- 
quences which follow from it, occupied all my thoughts.” 
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Further, since the Greeks and before Spinoza, and for 
nearly a century after his death, there was no man, with 
the spirit and power of a true philosopher, who thought and 
wrote with such entire independence of authorities as he 
did. Philosophy had been Christian, and Spinoza delivered 
it from all subjection to any positive religion. At the same 
time he was no incapable, frivolous “free-thinker.” His 
independent position—we may even say, his antagonism to 
every existing religious system—rightly or wrongly, com- 
manded the admiration and confidence of such men as 
Lessing, Herder and Goethe. These men were possessed 
with the desire of leading mankind out of churches, syna- 
gogues and mosques, that they might appear before God 
under the open heavens, and speak to Him in the pure 
language of their hearts, or bow before Him in silent adora- 
tion, if that should seem more becoming. To see man and 
God in awful converse, with no one intervening, was the 
divine and irresistible instinct or desire of souls that could 
not rest in forms and churches. Spinoza, like the prophet 
of his forefathers, spoke face to face with God, as a man 
speaketh with his friend, and was not afraid. 

Lastly, a vein of mysticism is constantly cropping up 
from the rocky surface of Spinoza’s propositions, proofs and 
corollaries. Without expressing any opinion as to the worth 
or worthlessness of mysticism, it is enough for our purpose 
to recognize the fact that it has attractions for not a few, 
and those not the weakest, minds of our race. Such minds 
have been attracted to Spinoza in spite of his apparent cold 
intellectualism. His intuitiva scientia, his adequate know- 
ledge of God, his intellectual love of Him, the being in God 
of which he says so much, the absolute surrender of self to 
God which he demands, the peace which “ passeth under- 
standing” that pervades his works,—these parts of his phi- 
losophy have laid hold of men like Novalis and young 
Schleiermacher. Besides, a pantheistic philosophy, whether 
its propounder be a mystic or not, will always be read by 
mystics. 

For many minds the thoughts of Spinoza’s Ethics have 
been a welcome harbour in the troubled sea of human igno- 
rance and uncertainty. The great, restless mind of Lessing 
steadied itself around the great thought of Spinoza’s év cai 
wav. Goethe found an asylum in the Ethics. Not a few 
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of the principles of Spinoza have become the axioms of 
more recent philosophies. He asserted the universality of 
Necessity and the inviolability of Law, and denied the pos- 
sibility of human freedom and divine interference. He 
taught the doctrine of necessary development in opposition 
to tinal causes. He maintained the relativity of moral codes, 
and derived the moral test from utility. Buckle, Darwin 
and Mill, therefore, follow in the paths which he began to 
clear. 

But there is something more in Spinoza’s works than we 
have yet named. Men have been attracted to him by a 
more subtle influence than the thoughts that are exposed 
upon his page. <A hidden magnet lies beneath every leaf 
of his works. To the eye, his Ethics conceal the personality 
of the author; but it is only to the eye. Spinoza cannot 
make his book a non-conductor of his nature and life. 
Philosophical Euclid as it seems to be, it is a strong spiritual 
medium still. The reader is en rapport with the author. 
The early struggles, disappointments and persecutions, the 
subsequent peaceful, contented, happy existence, and the 
calm, loving, resigned and joyous nature that had both 
made this existence and been made by it, live and breathe 
through the book as its soul. And the Ethics owe no small 
measure of their fame and influence to this fact. We must 
therefore glance at Spinoza’s life. 

Baruch (Latin, Benedict) de Spinoza, born at Amsterdam, 
November 24, 1632, was the son of a Spanish Jew who 
had taken refuge in Holland from the persecutions of the 
Inquisition. His father set him apart for the office of 
Rabbi. At the age of fifteen he had distinguished himself 
as a Talmudist. He acquired also a knowledge of the clas- 
sical languages from the free-thinking scholar and physician 
Francis van den Ende. While still a youth he expressed 
heterodox views on religion. At the age of twenty-three, 
August 6, 1656, he was excommunicated and anathematized 
by the heads of the synagogue. Cut off from his relatives 
and nation, he was at first received into the house of Van 
den Ende. But Amsterdam was too hot for him. The Jews 
endeavoured to procure from the corporation of the city a 
sentence of banishment against him, and a fanatic attempted 
to assassinate him. In 1660 he is found at Rynsburg 
amongst Baptists. Meanwhile he has fallen in love with 
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the daughter of Van den Ende, and been supplanted by a 
richer suitor, who won his prize by the aid of presents. 
And, what is more, he has studied Descartes, and adopted 
his principle of the criterion of truth, and his definition of 
substance. All this time and subsequently he gained his 
livelihood by grinding and polishing lenses. He must be 
independent in life as well as thought. In 1663 appeared 
his first work, a summary of Descartes’ philosophy, written 
for a pupil. In 1664 he removed to Voorburg, near the 
Hague, and in 1670 to the Hague itself, where he remained 
till his death in 1677. The only other book that he pub- 
lished was the “Tractatus Theologico-politicus,” in 1670. 
Its main principle is, that the design of positive religion is 
unlike the design of philosophy: it is not to teach the 
truth, but obedience. By this principle he gains freedom 
to criticise the Bible freely. This he does, anticipating a 
great many of the conclusions of modern criticism. This 
book created so much noise and ill-will, that he resolved to 
publish no more. His other works are posthumous. The 
chief of these is of course the Ethics. He produced this 
work in the years 1662-5, but continued to amend it until 
the very last. 

Spinoza’s life was that of a noble, brave, free, truth- 
loving man. He knew by painful experience what pre- 
judice, custom, dependence, fear and unruly feelings, can 
do. He resolved, or perhaps instinctively struggled, to 
get free from bondage to such masters. Two records tell 
us how and with what success he struggled. His Ethics 
and his life record this. He lives by the labour of his 
hands, for it is good for the body, and the perfection of the 
body is in his philosophy the perfection of the soul. A 
friend will give him two thousand gulden, but, like So- 
crates, he says, “No, nature is content with a little, and 
therefore so am I.” The same friend bequeaths to him an 
annuity of five hundred gulden, but he cannot be prevailed 
upon to take more than three hundred. His father dies, 
but of the inheritance he leaves his children Benedict takes 
no more than a bed. His style of living was simple in the 
extreme. He drank but little wine, and for days together 
lived upon milk and oatmeal porridge. He was a happy, 
pleasant, humorous man. After his days of work with 
head and hand, we see him chatting with his landlady. 
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When she comes home from church on Sundays, he listens 
to her account of the sermon, and encourages her to be at 
peace as to her soul. Or, again, we may see him indulging 
in the rarer pleasure of a pipe with his landlord, or enjoy- 
ing himself in a merry-making with a party of friends. 
Joy is power and grief is weakness, he said. Thus his days 
were passed in honest industry, close thinking and inno- 
cent recreation, far from the noise of the world, and greatly 
free from care and passion. He had early in his life dis- 
covered that the world was not his proper sphere. Nothing 
could induce him to leave his retreat and enter it again. 
His fame was great. Honours and positions of influence 
were offered him in vain. The Prince Palatine invited him 
to take the chair of philosophy in Heidelberg, allowing him 
full liberty to teach, provided he would not use his liberty 
to the overthrow of the established religion. He replied: 
“ Because I had never a taste for public teaching, I cannot 
embrace this opportunity. Firstly, I think that if the 
charge of teaching youth rested with me, I should cease to 
help on the cause of philosophy. Further, I do not know 
within what limits my liberty to teach would have to be 
kept that I should not appear to disturb the stability of 
religion.” 

Spinoza’s Ethics present a constant commentary on his 
life. “Cares and misfortunes,” he says, “are chiefly owing 
to undue love of things that are exposed to many changes, 
and over which we have no control. For no one has 
anxiety and trouble about things for which he has no love ; 
and he suffers injuries, suspicions, animosities, and the like, 
only from love of objects which are really not in his 
power.” “From all that I have said it appears how much 
more efficient the wise man is than the ignorant, and how 
much stronger he is than the ignorant man who is ruled by 
his desires only. For the latter is not only swayed hither 
and thither at the mercy of external causes, never attaining 
to any real peace of mind, but he also lives in ignorance of 
himself, God and all things, and when he ceases to be 
acted upon, he ceases to exist also. On the other hand, 
the wise man, considered as such, scarcely suffers a pertur- 
bation in his breast, but by some eternal necessity acquainted 
with himself, God and other things, he never ceases to 
exist and ever enjoys true satisfaction.” 
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Spinoza’s philosophy and Spinoza’s life form one noble 
effort to discover the divine secret of the world, and at the 
same time solve the great problem of living the true life. 
Men differ in opinion as to the value of his discoveries and 
solution, but the enlightened amongst them must ever read 
his works with deep feeling as well as eager attention, while 
they will look up to the man with reverence and admira- 
tion, thanking God that our poor humanity, generally so 
weak and blind, has given birth to a few great heroes, of 
whom Spinoza was not the least. 

The books at the head of our article call for brief notice. 
We take them in the order of their entry. 

The translation of the Ethics and the volume of notes 
accompanying it, by J. H. von Kirchmann, form a very 
valuable addition to the numerous helps the students of 
Spinoza possess. The translation is close, without being 
unintelligible to those who cannot compare the Latin. The 
notes, which form a commentary and criticism on almost 
every paragraph of the Ethics, are invaluable as explana- 
tions of the difficulties and expositions of the inconsistencies 
and fallacies of Spinoza. They are written from the point 
of view of the realistic as opposed to the absolutist school 
of philosophers. In his fundamental principles, the com- 
mentator therefore stands at the philosophical antipodes of 
his author. Accordingly, Spinoza’s system has never under- 
gone a more severe and generally unfavourable criticism 
than it is here subjected to. Still, von Kirchmann acknow- 
ledges the grandeur of Spinoza’s ideas and the lasting value 
of many of them. We could wish that he had also looked 
at Spinoza from a greater distance and with less slavish 
adherence to his terminology. If he could not do this in 
his notes, consistently with their design, it would have 
added greatly to the value of his work to have done so in 
a separate essay on the entire system of his author. A 
great man like Spinoza can never be understood by a reader 
who does not sometimes get outside the mists and limita- 
tions of his words. Amongst Spinoza’s disciples, Herder 
clearly saw that this was especially the case with his master. 
In fact, to press Spinoza’s philosophy into the narrow limits of 
his definitions, is often to convert one who was confessedly 
a great man and a great thinker into a mere Aoyopayxoc. 
The little tract by Spinoza, discovered by Schaarschmidt 
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in 1862, then translated from the Dutch MS. into Latin, 
and now for the first time into German, requires from us 
no more than the bare announcement. 

The work of Moritz Brasch is a very useful book. Spi- 
noza’s method of distributing his Ethics into propositions 
greatly adds to the difficulty of getting a connected view 
of his system. This inconvenience our author helps to 
remove. He discusses Spinoza’s system under certain heads, 
and collects from the whole of the Ethics the chief passages 
in point. This is of great assistance to the student, espe- 
cially as the quotations are always in the original Latin. 
Resides, Herr Brasch gleans together the scattered criticisms 
of Kirchmann, transferring them almost word for word to 
his own pages without any more than a very general ac- 
knowledgment. He collects similarly from Ueberweg and 
other critics of Spinoza. This almost exhausts the praise 
due to him. His book is disfigured with teeming mis- 
prints. 

We notice Dr. Willis’ book last, not because it is least, for it 
is a big book, nor because it is best, for it is not a good book. 
The author’s main qualifications for his work have been a vast 
but not very intelligent admiration for his hero, and brave 
patience in writing so much about what he has often not 
understood. It was a meritorious thing to attempt a trans- 
lation of Spinoza’s Ethics. No doubt there are Englishmen 
who would like to read the great work of the great Jew if 
it were not locked up in a dead language. But there is no 
merit in Dr. Willis’ translation. It is not only frequently un- 
intelligible, which in this case might be a pardonable fault, 
but it is very inaccurate, and that is not pardonable. This 
serious charge must be proved. In the Appendix to the 
first part of the Ethics, Spinoza, amongst other things, dis- 
cusses the origin of the ideas good and bad, order and dis- 
order, desert and sin, and the like. “Postquam homines 
sibi persuaserunt, omnia que fiunt propter ipsos fieri, id in 
unaquaque re precipuum judicare debuerunt quod ipsis 
utilissimum, et illa omnia prestantissima estimare, a qui- 
bus optime afficiebantur.” This sentence Dr. Willis renders 
thus: “When men had persuaded themselves that every- 
thing in nature was made for them, they of course came to 
this pleasant conclusion from noting those things especially 
which, in so far as they were concerned, they found most 
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useful, most excellent, and by which they were most agree- 
ably affected.” Spinoza goes on to say that men formed 
the ideas of good and bad from this primary idea of the 
useful and agreeable, and continues further: “Et quia se 
liberos existimant, inde he notiones ortz sunt, scilicet laus 
et vituperium,” &c.; which sentence takes this form on Dr. 
Willis’ page: “On these grounds, too, have men concluded 
that they themselves were free; and, further, have spoken 
of Praise and Blame,” &c. At the end of this Appendix, 
Spinoza answers the question, Why did not God so create 
all men that they should be led solely by reason? “Quia 
ei non defuit materia ad omnia ex summo nimirum ad 
infimum perfectionis gradum creanda; vel magis proprie 
loquendo: quia ipsius nature leges adeo ample fuerunt, ut 
sufficerent ad omnia que ab aliquo infinito intellectu con- 
cipi possunt producenda, ut propositione 16. demonstravi.” 
Our translator’s version is: “That it was not because God 
was without material for the creation of all things from the 
highest to the lowest grade of perfection ; or, to speak more 
properly, because the laws of his nature were not so ample 
as to suffice for the production of all absolutely that can 


be conceived by an infinite intelligence.” In all three of 


these instances of mistranslation, not only is Spinoza’s mean- 
ing not given, but the sentences have no meaning at all. 
In the lasf instance, a fundamental principle of Spinozism 
is blindly missed, creating the suspicion that the translator 
has not mastered his author's most general principles. Space 
forbids any more quotations. With a bare reference to an- 
other gross mistranslation, the demonstration of prop. 14, 
pt. 4, we pass on to a brief glance at the translation of Spi- 
noza’s letters. Here the course was more clear of difficulty, 
and the version is better. But still very serious blunders 
occur. The famous passage in Epist. 21, “Dico, ad salutem non 
esse omnino necesse, Christum secundum carnem noscere ; 
sed de eterno illo filio Dei, hoc est, Dei eterna sapientia, 
quze sese in omnibus rebus, et maxime in mente humana, et 
omnium maxime in Christo Jesu manifestavit, longe aliter 
sentiendum. Nam nemo absque hac ad statum beatitudi- 
nis potest pervenire, utpote que sola docet quid verum et 
falsum, bonum et malum sit,”—reads in our translator’s ver- 
sion thus: “I say that it is by no means necessary to know 
Christ according to the flesh ; for, of that eternal Son of 
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God, in other words, of the eternal wisdom of God, which 
manifests itself in all things, in the mind of man especially, 
and, above all, in Jesus Christ, we are to hold a totally 
different opinion. Without this [spiritual] view, I hold 
that no man can attain,” &c. In Letter 36, Spinoza meets 
the objection, If God is the cause of all things, He is the 
cause of evil. Evil, replies the philosopher, is only a nega- 
tion. The positive elements in Nero’s matricide, the deed 
and the intention, were present in the case of Orestes. 
Nero's crime consisted in want of virtue, of gratitude, pity 
and obedience. “None of these vices were anything posi- 
tive, and therefore God was not their cause, although He 
was the cause of the act and the intention of Nero” (licet 
causa actus et intentionis Neronis fuerit). Dr. Willis trans- 
lates, “although they were the cause,” &c. We must quote 
no more from the letters, and merely refer to the translation 
of the 30th, and the sentences upon p. 289, commencing, 
“From what I have now said.” They are shockingly inac- 
curate, and discover lamentable ignorance of Spinoza’s doc- 
trines. Imagine the author of a big book on Spinoza 
inserting such a parenthesis as the following into his trans- 
lation: “The imagination, moreover, is entirely governed by 
the state of the mind (as this is by the state of the body)” ! 

Too much space has been occupied in this examination 
of Dr. Willis’ translation to permit us to say much about 
the 250 pages of writing that precede it. We have here a 
sketch of Spinoza’s system, an account of his life, and a sort 
of review of the history of Spinozism. In reference to the 
last subject, Dr. Willis makes the apology, amongst others : 
“ My survey in this direction is necessarily imperfect, for a 
volume, instead of a few pages, would scarcely suffice to do 
it justice.” Then why treat this survey in so irrelevant a 
manner? For instance, we have thirteen pages on Schleier- 
macher, with scarcely anything to the point, and much that 
is wholly erroneous, Spinoza is called the “master” of 
Schleiermacher. The reader is led to suppose—and gene- 
rally, in professing to give an account of the relation men 
hold to Spinoza, Dr. Willis leaves them to suppose or find 
out for themselves what it actually was—that Schleier- 
macher was a Spinozist. No error could be greater. Schleier- 
macher himself pointed out fundamental differences in the 
first principles of the two systems. And what can we say 
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to an attempt to shew that our John Locke “was well 
acquainted with the works of Spinoza, but carefully avoided 
all mention of his name”? The passages quoted to shew 
the acquaintance, one of them being a passage from Spi- 
noza “done into English,” are absolutely as unlike as two 
passages can be. Of all men, John Locke was the last 
to be indebted to a heretic and “suppress” his name. Of 
all philosophies, his shews least touch of Spinozism. But 
we must conclude. This part of Dr. Willis’ work is not 
more satisfactory than his translation. There is a great 
display of reading, but it is very frequently wholly beside 
the mark. A great deal is said about Spinoza’s system, 
generally for it, sometimes against it. But what is said as 
frequently displays ignorance of it or inability accurately to 
understand it. At one time, for instance, Spinoza is lauded 
for teaching necessity; at another time, his teaching is 
objected to because it leaves no scope for contingency. 
Further, Dr. Willis. crowds and disfigures his pages by irre- 
levant and offensive theological digressions, often as deficient 
in knowledge as in taste: for instance, on p. 26, both in 
the text and the long note, and p. 102 similarly. It would 
have been well if the translator had caught more of the 
loving wisdom of his author, as well as more of his love of 
“clear and distinct knowledge.” 
J. FREDERICK SMITH. 


VI.—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


1. Spiritual Religion. Sermons on Christian Faith and 
Life. By James Drummond, B.A. London: Longmans. 
1870. 


THE sermon, as a rule, is not suited for the printed page. 
“Essentially a lyric expression of the soul” in its loftiest 
moods, uttered through the living voice to those elements 
of our nature that constitute our common humanity, it 
derives its chief charm, beauty and power, from the expres- 
sion of the human personality from wheuce it flows. When 
this is unknown and we have only its words, we are in the 
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same predicament as those who have presented to them the 
score of a musical composition, but have never heard its 
cadences. To those, however, who have heard these, the 
notes are invaluable as the means of recalling movements 
in their souls, inspirations of their moral and spiritual 
being, that are numbered among the higher experiences of 
life : and by many in the large and influential congregation 
to which these discourses were delivered, they will be wel- 
comed and cherished as invaluable mementos of seasons 
in which their higher nature was animated, encouraged, 
inspired ; in which their conscience was quickened, guided, 
strengthened ; in which their joys were hallowed, their sor- 
rows sanctified, their faith deepened, their hope elevated, 
their charity enlarged. For them there will be around this 
volume a halo of magnetic, intellectual, morai and spiritual 
power; and through it all, the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the love of God and the fellowship of His Holy Spirit, 
that will endear it to them for ever. 

To those, also, outside that favoured circle, who will 
accept these discourses as specimens of the ordinary pro- 
ductions of a ministry largely occupied by pastoral and 
philanthropic labours, they will prove of much service, as 
aids to the solution of some of the greater problems that 
are engaging the thoughts of the best and noblest men in 
the present crisis of theological inquiry. Whether they be 
looked upon from the stand-point of philosophy or ethics, 
religion or theology, faith or science, they present us with 
studies of great beauty, with lines of thought of much inte- 
rest, and with moral and spiritual characteristics of un- 
wonted purity. Utterly void of any semblance of pedantry, 
they afford perpetual evidence of a wide-spread erudition, 
and are so deeply imbued with the spirit of Christ and with 
a knowledge of the moral tendencies of this century, as 
to enable their author, by the simplest and most direct 
appeals, to lay open its heart to society, to quicken its 
sense of imperfection, and to animate its endeavours after 
the true, the beautiful and the good. 

Any detailed criticism of these sermons would be impos- 
sible in the space at our command. We can only indicate 
their general principles and spirit. Believing in a world 
within us as firmly as in that without us, Mr. Drummond 
accepts the facts of consciousness with as unhesitating a 
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trust as he accepts the facts of science; and finds in the 
former an all but logically demonstrable spiritual basis of 
life, which he opposes with great earnestness to the physi- 
cal basis now presented with so much skill by the votaries 
of science. In the fine discourse on “God as the Author of 
Law,” he adopts a process of reasoning beside which the 
defects of that of Professor Huxley become glaringly appa- 
rent, and which lodges us in the conclusion that the Laws 
of Matter or Life cannot account for the origin or develop- 
ment of the one or the other, but can only shew us the 
methods of procedure adopted by their spiritual Source, 
Sustainer and Administrator. Not content, moreover, with 
the wonderful Mechanician, the unfathomable Artist unto 
whom the laws of nature lift the soul of man, when it 
calmly trusts those primary and everlasting tendencies that 
have been implanted within it, our author enters with un- 
faltering step the moral and spiritual domain of our inner 
life, and finds there what we can but deem irrefragable evi- 
dence of the existence, government and perpetual presence 
of the moral and spiritual God whose objective reality our 
moral and spiritual experiences imply. 

Starting from these fundamental axioms of all religion, 
Mr. Drummond finds the Father-God revealing Himself not 
so much through the fossil remains of various species in 
the world of matter, unburied from the grave of ages ; not 
so much through the living forms of exquisite beauty, mar- 
vellous adaptation, wonderful instinct and mighty power, 
that adorn the outward universe, but chiefly through the 
spiritual characteristics of man, His own offspring ; through 
the beams of truth and tenderness, of disinterestedness and 
devotion, of purity and pity, of gladness and peace, where- 
with the Holy Spirit of God irradiates our own souls, or 
illuminates the spirits of those of our fellow-men who 
lovingly and revereutly receive it into their hearts, and are 
thereby constituted sons of God, bearing the lineaments of 
His character, and endowed with the elements of His attri- 
butes. 

All other media of revelation are resolvable into these, 
and without these any knowledge of God is impossible ; 
but as in the outward world we find a progressive develop- 
ment of the lower and humbler forms of matter and life into 
the higher and nobler, so in the inner world we discern a 
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progression from lower forms of moral and spiritual being 
and powers of perception to higher and clearer. The Spirit 
of God is universal in its operations, pervading the whole 
family of man, pouring its inspirations through all, in all 
ages, but culminating in various characteristics at specific 
points, and thence shedding the radiance and enlivening 
influences of those characteristics on all subsequent develop- 
ments of our race. It perfected the sense of Beauty in 
forms, and the faculty of criticism upon them, in Grecian 
art ; whence the spirit of beauty has been diffused, till it 
has touched and modified and humanized all subsequent 
civilized life. It consummated the principles of Law in 
Roman pandects ; whence the spirit of law has infused its 
light and warmth into the whole realm of civilized mind; 
and in like manner it embodied its divine ideal of Religion 
in the flower of the Hebrew race. In the spirit of the life 
of Christ we have a divine revelation of the relations in 
which a true son of God stands to his Father-God and to 
his brother-man ; and from his childlike, manlike, godlike 
personality goes forth evermore an inspiration which, we 
trust, is destined to leaven the whole human family, and 
make all its members joint-heirs with the Author and 
Finisher of their faith of an inheritance of goodness. That 
personality embodies at once the perfect beauty and the 
eternal rule of God. It has smitten the heart of humanity 
with a divine rod, and unsealed its deepest spring of feeling 
and religious life. As men become enamoured of his im- 
mortal ideas of God and self-consecration to God ; as they 
become enraptured with his perfect spiritual beauty and 
moral obedience; as they become captivated by the refine- 
ment of his religious love, the spirituality of his holy 
sorrow, the light of his unshaken hope, the serenity of his 
confidence in goodness, and the humility of his prayerful 
spirit,—they find their gwn tendencies, in all these direc- 
tions, unfolding, and themselves “changed into the same 
image from glory to glory,’-—the law within them harmo- 
nizing with the objective reality and beauty of God with- 
out them ; their conscience linking itself with a government 
above them, and their morality taken up and fostered and 
nourished in the bosom of religion. 

It is just these personal relations between Christ and his 
disciples which Mr. Drummond has so ably and clearly 
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shewn to develop “The Christian’s Distinctive Faith ;” to 
have made “Christ a Quickening Spirit ;’ to have led man 
on from his primal “Innocence” to “The Awakening of 
Conscience” to “The Sense of Sin;” thence to the yearning 
for “The Manifestation of the Sons of God” within him, and 
to his highest “ Spirituality.” it is these relations that have 
knit together “The Church of Christ” and made possible 
“The Communion of Worship :” and whatever present per- 
sonal inspiration we may enjoy from the Holy Father, these 
relations to Christ, His perfected Son, can no more be dis- 
pensed with in the perfecting of our humanity, than the 
influences of Grecian art can be ignored in the unfolding 
of man’s esthetic faculty, or the principles of Roman law 
can be repudiated in the development of national juris- 
prudence. Those relations have been the life-blood of all 
Christian—and that is to say of all the highest—art, poetry 
and philosophy ; of every grand and fruitful modern polity ; 
of every beneficent philanthropic or social movement ; and 
of all the higher phases of our own material civilization. 
The philosophy or science that would eliminate them from 
the life of our race would verily go far to reduce us to what 
some men say we are—developed mollusks, with finer 
organs of digestion, of sanguineous circulation and of loco- 
motion, indeed ; connected with a more complicated nervous 
system, out of which spring mental powers ; but with no 
divine life or relations, with no immortal capacities or 
functions, with no heavenly spirit or destiny—having our 
hope here, but none hereafter ! 

Arrived at an age when man is “compassed about with 
so great a cloud of witnesses” that have gone before him, 
and is constrained to look for what is coming after him, 
our thanksgivings are perpetual that Manchester New Col- 
lege has of late years sent forth Alwmni on which our 
hopes for the future may rest with so great and assured a 
hope as that inspired by the reading of this volume. Its 
author is but one among several compeers of whose moral 
and spiritual characteristics and tendencies his work is an 
indication. May they enter, occupy and cultivate the wide 
field which the noble band of their forerunners have so 
tenaciously held and faithfully tilled in the spirit of free- 
dom, wisdom and reverential faith; and may our author, 
called in all honour by his theological Alma Mater to 
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preside as a Master in her Hall, train there a succession of 
younger ‘brethren who shall reflect his spirit, his wisdom 
and his faith, and adorn the household with sons of whom 
the Mother need not be ashamed ! 

: J. LeTTIs SHORT. 





2. Chronologie der Rémischen Bischéfe bis zur Mitte des 
vierten Jahrhunderts. Von Richard Adelbert Lipsius. 
Kiel. 1869. 


The “Chronology of the Bishops of Rome” is not a sub- 
ject which promises much entertainment to any but those 
who have acquired an artificial taste for such studies, and 
indeed the author himself informs us that it is no special 
liking for the work of a literary mole (literarischer maul- 
wurfsarbeit), but a sort of adverse destiny which he has not 
the adroitness to escape, which has brought him to his pre- 
sent task. 

In spite of all that has been written on the subject of 
the Chronology of the Popes, Professor Lipsius finds that 
his special line of investigation brings him practically into 
the position of a pioneer in a very thick literary jungle ; 
and accordingly 140 of his 280 pages are devoted to a 
patient and minute examination, from his peculiar point of 
view, of the various catalogues and lists of the Popes. These 
he divides into two classes, the Greek or Eastern and the 
Latin or Western, acknowledging, however, that these terms 
are inapplicable, in so far as the Eastern catalogues are 
drawn from Western sources, and the Latin catalogues are 
probably translated from Greek originals. 

It is impossible here to follow Professor Lipsius in his 
restorations and emendations of doubtful texts, his compa- 
rison of various recensions, and his juxtaposition of various 
catalogues, as he endeavours to fix the genuine forms, the 
relative values, and, above all, the mutual relations, of the 
various lists of the Popes, drawing first the Eastern, then 
the Western catalogues into groups and families, each with 
a common source, and finally tracing them all back to a 
common archetype, extending first from Peter to Urban, 
then to Dioclesian’s persecution, and then to Silvester (died 
Dec. 31, 335 A.D.); and yet without any such minute 
investigation it is impossible to appreciate his labours, or 
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to form any critical estimate of the value of his results. 
We must be content, therefore, with pointing out a few of 
the results at which he arrives, referring those who desire 
to form a critical judgment as to their validity to the work 
itself. 

The whole period over which the researches of our author 
extend embraces 352 years, and this falls into two great 
divisions: Ist, from Peter to Urban (ending 230 A.D.) ; 
2nd, from Pontianus to Liberius (230—352 A.D.). For the 
second of these periods we have much fuller materials than 
for the first, and are able indeed to fix with tolerable cer- 
tainty, not only the years, but the months and days of the 
several episcopates, together with the burial-places of the 
bishops. During this period our author endeavours to fix 
as accurately as possible the chronology of the several 
bishops of whom he treats successively, by using the Cata- 
logus Liberianus as his basis, but carefully comparing the 
other catalogues, and availing himself of every possible 
indication afforded by inscriptions, notices of contemporary 
events and bishops, &c., and thus varying his more tech- 
nical investigations by the incidental introduction of a 
variety of interesting matter. The periods during which 
the chair was vacant, owing to the persecutions to which 
the Christians were subjected, are considered with special 
care and minuteness. 

The bishops of the first period fall into two principal 
groups, the latter of which is again subdivided. In the 
second group an uncertainty of three years, which: still 
remains, in the date of Xystus L. (presbyter-bishop for ten 
years ending 124-6 A.D.) diminishes and disappears from 
those of his successors, until the death of Eleutherus may 
be placed with certainty in the year 189 A.D. 

It is in the first group, however, that the general reader 
will feel the greatest interest. The list, according to the 
best authorities, is as follows: Peter, Linus, Anencletus (or 
Cletus), Clemens, Evarestus (or Aristus) and Alexander. 
The length of the periods of episcopal authority assigned to 
each of these is fixed on purely mythical and artificial 
grounds, but, with the exception of Peter, they all had a 
real connection with the Roman Church. Here we will 
give the conclusions of Lipsius in his own words : 

“The legend of Peter’s residence at Rome, in connection with 
VOL. VII. 2Q 
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the legend of Simon [Magus] sprang up, therefore, about the 
beginning of the second century, and the rival Petropauline 
narrative of the common missionary activity and the common 
martyrdom of the two apostles in Rome, somewhat later or 
towards the middle of the century. A few decades later yet, 
when in the Catholic interest the lists of bishops, with the prince 
of the apostles at their head, were composed (i.e. at latest, under 
Eleutherus, under Whom Irenzus wrote, but probably as early 
as the time of Anicetus, under whom Hegesippus came to Rome), 
the twenty-five years of Peter’s bishopric at Rome (twenty-two, 
according to Cat. v.), from the first year of the reign of Claudius 
to the Neronian persecution, arose from a combination of the two 
forms of the legend.” * 

“The historical existence of the persons whose names are 
employed in these lists of bishops can hardly be doubted ; they 
were men who held an important place in the Roman community 
in the first and second generations after the apostles.” + 


Linus belonged to the first, Anencletus to the second 
generation. Then comes Clemens. The catalogues vary 
greatly in the position they assign to him, some placing him 
first, some second, and some third, after Peter. Our author 
believes him to belong to the second generation after the 
apostles, and accounts for the desire to place him earlier 
by the great celebrity which was afterwards attached to his 
name, and the desire to bring so renowned a bishop into 
immediate connection with Peter. The question of the 
identity of the Consul Flavius Clemens and Clemens the 
bishop is fully discussed, but no final decision is arrived at. 

“ The alternative consequently appears to be as follows : either 
Flavius Clemens was a heathen, and in that case the bishop is a 
real historical personage (but one of the true circumstances of 
whose life we are absolutely ignorant) who was different from 
the Consul, but was early identified with him ; or the ecclesias- 
tical legend of the bishop draws its first origin from the Consul, 
and in that case the latter, in spite of the silence of the later 
tradition, was a Christian.” 

And again : 

“Tf he was the same person as the Consular Flavius Clemens, 
the time of his death is fixed with precision as January, 96 ; if, 
on the other hand, he is a different person, reliable history knows 
nothing of the circumstances of his life, except that he occupied 


* Pp. 166, 167. + P. 146. 
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a prominent position in the Roman college of presbyters in the 
time of Domitian.” * 

This brings us to the end of the first century ; but we 
must not suppose that Linus, Anencletus and Clemens were 
“bishops ;’? they were merely presbyters. So also were 
Evarestus and Alexander at the beginning of the second 
century, though these latter perhaps were in some sense 
bishop-presbyters, a term which can only be applied with 
certainty to Xystus L, the, next in succession, and the first 
on the list for whose chronology we have anything like 
reliable information. 

We have selected, as specimens, those particulars from 
the part of the work which appeared most likely to be 
generally interesting, but the book is one which cannot be 
judged at second-hand. We need only add that the cata- 
logues are given in extenso, and the different portions of 
them displayed in parallel columns as they are successively 
dealt with, and that their relationship is indicated by genea- 
logical tables, so that everything is done to enable the 
reader to follow the author in his reasonings and judge of 
his conclusions. 

A restoration of the text of the Catalogus Liberianus 
(founded on that of Mommsen) and an exact reproduction 
of the Berner Codex of the Catalogus Felicianus, are ap- 
pended to the volume. 


P. H. W. 


3. Owen Glendower, a Dramatic Biography, being a Contri- 
bution to the Genuine History of Wales ; and other Poems. 
By Goronva Camlan (Rowland Williams, D.D.). Lon- 
don: Williams and Norgate. 1870. 


This, a posthumous work of the late lamented Dr. Row- 
land Williams, is, on many accounts, the most remarkable 
production of his pen. For, setting aside the painful cir- 
cumstances attending its publication, alluded to in the 
simple but graceful and touching notice prefixed by his 
widow, the nature and intrinsic value of its contents render 
it a suitable memorial of himself, and a welcome legacy to 
his many friends and admirers. 


* Pp. 160, 161. 
263 
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For of all his works it comes nearest to an autobiography. 
We have in it a complete self-revelation, probably unde- 
signed, but none the less true on that account, of the man 
himself. The main episodes of his life, his trials and 
struggles, his views and speculations, his feelings and sym- 
pathies, are portrayed by his own hand with evident truth 
and genuine simplicity. Hence for those who are interested 
not only in the scholar and thinker but in the man, we 
sannot recommend a fuller or more trustworthy record than 
is contained in these interesting pages. 

It is possible that the form of the book may occasion 
surprise to some people. Dr. Williams was known as a 
biblical critic and a thoughtful divine rather than as a poet ; 
and yet, in addition to fugitive pieces, this is the third col- 
lection of poems which he published. Indeed, throughout 
his life, his hardest struggles, his profoundest speculations, 
seem to have embodied themselves in a poetic form. It 
might be worth asking, had we space to do it, why it is 
that the profoundest divines have ever been, even when 
they wrote prose, essentially poets? Is it that profundity 
of speculation (and this is true even of the researches of 
science) can exist only with powerful and vivid imagina- 
tion? Anyhow, such is the fact. The best divines have 
been, and are, poetical ; and we may, moreover, record our 
conviction of the truth of the converse of this proposition, 
that the greatest poets are, in the truest and best sense of 
the words, divines. 

We may allow in passing that in form Dr. Williams’ 
poetry was not of the highest possible order. His versi- 
fication seems to us to lack the grace of smoothness and 
easy flow. It is possible that this defect (if it be one) 
was conscious on his part, for he always valued the mas- 
culine virtue of rugged strength more than the feminine 
attributes of delicate structure and exquisite polish. It may, 
however, be attributed in a great measure to the intense 
feeling, as well as to the sustained concentration of thought, 
which characterize his poems. To ourselves his poetry 
appears symbolical of his life——not the even course of the 
placid stream, gliding without a ripple along its easy 
course, but the mountain rivulet, conscious of its vigorous 
strength, and boldly surmounting the rocks and boulders 
which obstruct its path. 
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The first piece in the book, and the longest of all his 
poems, is the drama of Owen Glendower. Its main object 
seems to be the rehabilitation of the great hero of the 
Welsh people, and the rescue of his character from certain 
calumnies and misrepresentations with which English jea- 
lousy of a bygone age had obscured it. Attentive readers 
cannot, however, help discovering, that beneath this main 
purpose there lurks the covert intention of making the hero 
the representative of the author's views. It might, indeed, 
be said that we ought to bear in mind the warning of the 
proem : 

Nor yet let men too curiously surmise, 
If in the tale lurk something of my own. 


But the misfortune of this disclaimer, is that the very 
need of expressing it serves to confirm rather than allay 
our suspicion. It is, however, certain that many of the 
sentiments proceeding from Owen Glendower, and which at 
first sight appear to belong of right to an age long subse- 
quent to his own, may be found in the works of pre-Reform- 
ation reformers contemporaneous with himself: e.g., 

To see no priestly conscience urged to lie, 

Nor people’s prayer postponed to priestly rite, 
was a demand made by more than one forward spirit of the 
14th century. And the well-known general sense in which 
Dr. Williams interpretated the doctrine of Inspiration, and 
which he puts more than once in the mouth of his hero, 
may be discovered in the writings of reformers of that, and 
of schoolmen of a still earlier, period. 

The characters and incidents of the drama are quite his- 
torical. Its interest, however, concentrates mainly round 
its principal character. Owen Glendower, as portrayed by 
the patriotic pen of Dr. Williams, is certainly a great and 
noble chieftain; and this representation of him, allowing for 
a little dramatic colouring, is at least as likely to be histo- 
rically true as the obviously distorted conception so long 
current, that he is nothing more than a Welsh robber. 

The smaller pieces and sonnets will prove of the greatest 
interest to our readers, their subject-matter being in almost 
every case some form of theological thought. 

The one called Patriarchal Religion is among the best of 
these. It describes in beautiful language the natural reli- 
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gion, the instinctive piety, of the old Hebrew patriarchs, as 
finding its full fruition in Christianity. It contains charac- 
eristically vigorous reprehension of the errors of supersti- 
tion, on the one hand, and of unbounded scepticism, on the 
other. 

In the remaining sonnets we find the chief subjects of 
religious thought treated from the moderately rationalistic 
standpoint of their author. In all of them we recognize a 
breadth of view, aptness of illustration and profundity of 
feeling, only too rare in the theological thought of our time. 
As especially noteworthy, and as containing the root-thought 
of his whole theological teaching, we may point out Dr. 
Williams’s philosophical method of dealing with dogmas, 
by calling attention to the rudimentary truths of which 
they are the (often distorted) embodiment. He says, e.g., of 
the ancient heresies : 

But out of mind and nature sprang they all, 

Nor less each conquering dogma passed through mind, 
3y reason shaped, or fancy of mankind, 

Ne’er then our reason either can enthral. 

And as happy applications of this method, we may point 
out the sonnets called “Humiliation” and “Prayer and 
Morality.” 

We had intended calling attention to the poems bearing 
on his persecution, of which there are no less than fifteen 
in the volume, and in the glimpses of home life at Broad- 
chalke revealed in “Geology” and “ Wiltshire Roads,” &c. 
But our space is exhausted. We can only recommend the 
book to our readers as a worthy record of a great thinker 
and a good man. J. O. 
4. Turgot: his Life, Times and Opinions. Two Lectures. 

By W. B. Hodgson, LL.D. London: Triibner. 1870. 


It may seem there is scant, if any, reason for inserting 
even the slightest notice of the able financier who only did 
not succeed in averting the French Revolution, within our 
pages. In spite of a note to these Lectures, in which Dr. 
Hodgson says that “a gentleman long and creditably en- 
gaged in education” writes to him to confess that he is 
wholly ignorant of Turgot, we cannot think such crass igno- 
rance exists among the readers of this Review, who must 
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surely, as part of a liberal English education, have read 
Carlyle’s French Revolution. And such will know at least 
some outline of Turgot’s life and character, sketched with 
all the power so constantly manifested in that wonderful 
book. They will know that he was “virtuous” and “ phi- 
losophie,” that “he never went to mass,” worked as Control- 
ler-General with all his might for twenty months to save 
France from inevitable ruin, “ steering up hillward,” as few 
men before or since; that he was the friend of Morellet, 
Condorcet, Voltaire. There is little of theology in all this ; 
less when we read Dr. Hodgson’s careful analysis of his life 
and deeds. 

But if any of our readers may possibly have been induced 
by M. Coquerel’s book on Jean Calas, or in any other way, 
to look into the history and the struggles of French Pro- 
testantism in the latter part of the last century, they may 
be glad to be put on a trace which M. Coquerel himself has 
missed, as well as his reviewer in our pages. While Inten- 
dant of the “generality” of Limoges, Turgot “ occasionally 
visited Paris, and it is very memorable that on one of those 
occasions he took part in the judgment that reversed the 
sentence on Calas, the well-known Protestant martyr of 
Toulouse. It is recorded, and is very characteristic, that on 
this subject he spoke with a vehemence in him unusual.’”* 

And as this is our excuse for mentioning this little book, 
we shall not go out of our way if we notice the earnest and 
simple piety of the man who, first intended for the clerical 
profession, “shrank with an invincible repugnance” from 
it, and ended by discarding the whole popular theology 
current in his day. It is not tb- first time or the last in 
which the best men of their age have seemed to reject reli- 
gion because they would have nothing to do with super- 
stition. 

The principles, which seem to many of us so modern, of 
the Education League, could scarcely be better put than in 
the words in which Turgot gave his views on this most impor- 
tant matter. “The moral instruction of the people ought 
to be absolutely distinct from both theological opinions and 
the ceremonies of worship.” Can we wonder that in his 
day he went on to say that those who guide a nation should 
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be careful not to abandon education “to the management 
of priests, whose direct influence over the morals of the 
people is incompatible with the good order of society” ?* 

For other reasons, as well as those which specially con- 
cern ourselves, Dr. Hodgson’s Lectures are thoroughly worth 
reading. 


The Gates Ajar. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Sixth Edi- 
tion. London: Sampson Low. 1870. 


This is outwardly one of a class of books on which we 
look with the extremest aversion. It seems part of a pie- 
tistic literature, without knowledge, without an attempt at 
a scientific theology, the volumes of which are mostly « 
hash of texts in a nauseating Calvinistic sauce. Such little 
volumes are terrible when they come from Scotland, as do 
a vast number of them, but then we are not obliged to read 
them. If, on the other hand, they come from America, they 
are doubly terrible, because there is a certain fascination 
and freshness in almost all American prose writing which 
induces us to skim the pages to our intellectual harm and 
moral disgust. We have no doubt many of our readers 
sympathize with us, and if they should chance to take up 
“The Gates Ajar,” would lay it down all the more quickly 
if they saw “Sixth Edition,” or such and such a “ Thou- 
sand,” on the title-page. For they have learnt by long and 
sad experience that popular theology is scarce worthy the 
name, and popular piety extremely irreverent. 

But they would do Miss or Mrs. Phelps an injustice, and 
deprive themselves of a great pleasure, if they thus treated 
this singularly beautiful little book. If the buyers of all 
the editions really understand its drift, the creed of the 
people is in a far healthier state than we have believed it. 
If not, may many more thousands be sold, that the change 
may be wrought insensibly. 

“The Gates Ajar” are the gates into the spirit world 
through which, as it seems to the authoress, we gain glimpses 
of the state of the dead. Mere fancy, perhaps; but since 
men’s minds will rest on such fancies, it is well they should 
be cheerful rather than gloomy, hopeful rather than de- 
sponding, honourable rather than dishonourable, to our God 
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and Father. This book is an attempt to shew that the next 
“life, to be worth living, must be very like the better side 
of this ;’* to find some medium between the putting away 
the thoughts of our dead by a strong effort, and the weari- 
ness and sadness which arise from even the brightest com- 
mon views of their state,—as in the following passage : 





“He must have gone to heaven. But I know nothing about 
heaven. It is very far off. In my best and happiest days I 
never liked to think of it. If I were to go there it would do me 
no good, for I should not see Roy. Or if by chance I should see 
him standing up among the grand white angels, he would not be 
the dear old Roy. J should grow so tired of singing I+ 

And it is a very healthy and happy attempt; the ser- 
monizing is strung on a graceful little story, though of the 
slightest kind ; the language is nervous and pure, with just 
that foreign dash about it which makes us remember that 
we are reading American, not English. There is not only 
deep pathos, but its near kinsman, true humour: 

“It has been very warm all day,—that aggravating, unseason- 
able heat, which is apt to come in spasms in the early part of 
May, and which one finds intolerable. The thermometer stood 
at 75° on the church porch, every window was shut, and every- 
body’s face was fluttering. Now with this sight before him, 
what should our observant minister do but give out as his first 
hymn, ‘Thine earthly Sabbaths.’ ‘Thine earthly Sabbaths’ 
would be a beautiful hymn if it were not for those lines about 
the weather : 

No midnight shade, no clouded sun, 

But sucred, high, eternal noon. 
There was a great hot sunbeam striking directly on my black 
bonnet. My fan was broken. I gasped for air. The choir went 
over and over and over the words, spinning them into one of 
those indescribable tunes, in which everybody seems to be trying 
to get through first.” f 


We have hardly the heart to hint at faults, but the two 
we discover are those from which the authoress’s own prin- 
ciples will speedily deliver her, while they tarnish the 
book in only small degree. She still holds, or thinks she 
holds, that all the conclusions of human reason must be 
brought to the test of some texts of Scripture, instead of 


* Theol. Rev., July, 1870, p. 409. + Pp. 7, 8. + F. @. 
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bringing the texts of Scripture to the test of huinan reason ; 
and she still believes, or thinks that she believes, in an 
eternity of punishment and in a personal devil. But there is 
little of either in her charming little book, the whole ten- 
dency of which is against doctrines which dishonour the 
God she loves, and would darken the heaven she thinks so 
bright and fair. C. KEGAN PAUL. 


5. The Authenticity of John’s Gospel deduced from Internal 
Evidence, with Answers to Objections derived from the 
Mode of Teaching, the Style, the Doctrine of the Logos, 
and other Circumstances. By James Orr. Williams 
and Norgate, London. 1870. 


Perhaps there is no critical question which it is so diffi- 
cult to handle with fairness and equanimity as this of the 
authorship and authenticity of the fourth Gospel. The tone 
of Mr. Orr’s book, though not quite perfect, is on the whole 
exemplary. He is rarely angry or unfair, and he never 
descends to vituperation. He writes with the earnest pur- 
pose of defending the truth. Many of his arguments display 
argumentative ability and productive ingenuity. His book 
deserves to be read by a larger public than the “ Inquirer,” 
in which it was first published, probably commands. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first on the Coin- 
cidences of the Fourth Gospel and the Synoptist, the second 
on the Objections urged against the Authenticity of the 
Fourth Gospel. Looking at the whole question from a dif- 
ferent point of view from that occupied by Mr. Orr, we 
necessarily find much to dissent from in both parts. 

The great defect of the first part, and indeed the whole 
of the book, is that it ignores the results to which criticism 
has arrived as to the synoptical Gospels. The composite 
character, the successive strata of narrative, and the growth 
of doctrine, which they all exhibit, are not recognized. 
Matthew, Mark and Luke, are assumed to be the authors 
of them. The Synoptists and John are put into the witness- 
box to have their evidence compared, and for the purpose 
of deducing the authenticity of the fourth Gospel from the 
discrepancies and coincidences which they present. The 
day is gone by when the four witnesses could be brought 
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into court to receive the verdict of “the calm good sense 
and discriminating judgment of the British Public.” 

From the second part of the work, the view taken of the 
Logos of the Gospel may be selected for remark. Mr. Orr 
combats the notion that the doctrine of the Logos held by 
the author of the Gospel “modified his conception of the 
person of Christ.” Space forbids us to quote his arguments. 
We simply ask, Cannot such passages as the following ‘be 
best understood in the light of the Logos doctrine: iii. 31,, 
v. 17, seq., vi. 2, 33, seq., vili. 42, 58, x. 30, 38, xvi. 28, xvii. 5? 
Mr. Orr interprets i. 14, “The Word oapé éyévero became 
flesh,” was “revealed in flesh,” understanding by “the Word” 
“the Gospel,” “the word of Jesus,” or, an entirely different 
thing, “Jesus as the embodiment of the Gospel.” A view 
of this Gospel and the Gospels generally which compels its 
holder so to distort language, seems to us thereby to cou- 
demn itself. J. FREDERICK SMITH. 





This work* by M. Sabatier deserves hearty commenda- 
tion. It is an able contribution towards a true view of the 
genesis and final form of the great apostle’s theology. The 
author finds the formative powers of this theology in Paul's 
nature, which he calls /a passion de Cabsolu, his Rabbinical 
and not Hellenistic education, his sudden and marvellous 
conversion, and the practical needs of his missionary work. 
Very ably, and on the whole we think very truthfully, he 
sketches the origin and development of Paul's religious 
(which in this case is also theological) life. While differ- 
ing in many essential points with M. Sabatier, who belongs 
to the conservative school of critics, we give his book most 
cordial commendation. Especially should it be read and 
studied by those who have been beguiled by Mr. Matthew 
Arnold's view of the apostle’s teaching, a view which we 
can only call preposterous, using the word in its etymolo- 
gical sense. 

A new book+ by Ewald is sure to gain attention. We 








* L’Apotre Paul. Esquisse d’une Histoire de sa Pensée. Par A. Sabatier, 
Professeur 4 la Faculté de Théologie de Strasbourg. Strasbourg. 1870. [Lon- 
don : Williams and Norgate. } 

+ Das Sendschreiben an die Hebriier und Jakobos’ Rundschreiben iibersetzt 
und erklirt. Von H. Ewald. Gottingen. 1870. [Williams and Norgate, Lon- 
don. ] 
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indicate merely his main views on these two Epistles. The 
Epistle to the Hebrews was written from Palestine by an 
unknown author to a Christian church in Italy, probably 
the church of Ravenna, just before the outbreak of the 
Jewish war. Its main object is to warn Christians against 
falling back into the Jewish religion. The peculiar form of 
the Epistle is its rhetorical style, being almost a homily. 
In this respect, as well as in that of doctrine, the author 
manifests acquaintance with Philo. Our author is a “ Chris- 
tian Philo.” Paul and Philo meet in him, for he is one of 
the noblest of Paul's disciples. The Epistle of James was 
written from Jerusalem by James “the Just” and “ brother 
of the Lord,” shortly before his martyrdom in the year 63. 
One of the objects of the Epistle is to correct the evil con- 
sequences which might follow from an unintelligent use of 
Paul’s doctrine of justification by faith. The Epistle to the 
Romans is referred to. The whole Epistle is artistically 
laid out in seven divisions, with a short appendix of three 
smaller divisions. Grave doubts as to many of these con- 
clusions in reference to both Epistles we cannot overcome. 
Dr. Wiinsche* may have received the mantle of the de- 
parted Hengstenberg, judging both from the matter and the 
temper of his book. He endeavours to shew that the central 
figure of Old Testament prophecy is the Messiah as suffer- 
ing and dying for the sins of the world, and that the ancient 
Jewish synagogue never lost sight of this fact. It is modern 
Christianity and Judaism that have dared to deny the 
expiatory sufferings and death of the Messiah. Our author 
finds a suffering Messiah in Gen. iii. 15; Psalms xxii. cii. 
cix.; Isaiah lii. 13—liii.; Zach. ix. 9, xii. 10, xiii. 7; Dan. 
ix. 24-26. These are his proof passages. His proofs for 
the early belief of this doctrine in the Jewish synagogue 
are as weak. He himself allows that the earliest witnesses 
for it are those of the Babylonian Talmud, and that all the 
passages in which it is met with belong to the Haggadah. 
If the Jews had always conceived of the Messiah as an 
expiatory sufferer, strange indeed would it be that there is 
no evidence for it in the Halacha. Strange, too, would it 
. mw 71D" oder Die Leiden des Messias in ihrer Uebereinstimmung 
mit der Lehre des Alten Testaments und den Ausspriichen der Rabbinen in den 


Talmuden, Midraschim und andern alten rabbinischen Schriften. Dargestellt 
von Dr. Aug. Wiinsche. Leipzig. 1870. [Williams and Norgate, London. } 
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be that both the Jews and the disciples of Jesus found it 
hard to receive a crucified Messiah. Besides, no one pas- 
sage quoted speaks of a dying Messiah who is son of David. 
Thus one of Dr. Davidson’s conclusions* is confirmed. We 
can only say of Dr. Wiinsche’s book that it contains a great 
many curious extracts from the Talmud which are worth 
reading, while at the same time it proves that the doctrine 
of a suffering Messiah does not exist in the Old Testament, 
but grew up in the Jewish synagogue long after Christian- 
ity had taught it to the world. On the authority of Ewald, 
the first evidence we have of the doctrine of a dying Mes- 
siah being received by a Jew is in the fourth (otherwise the 
second) book of Esdras, vii. 27—29, written A.D. 80, 81. 

A lively, spirited review of Luther's history during the 
period of his progress and heroism, by Dr. Schenkel.- The 
strength and the weakness of the reformer are both clearly 
exhibited. The point at which Luther stopped is shewn to 
lie far from the true goal. The point which Dr. Schenkel, 
as leader of the Protestantenverein, thinks is the goal is 
described, and the way to it marked out. Therefore for us 
the book is interesting as a chapter of Luther's life, and as 
descriptive of the position aud aims of an important party 
in the church of Germany. 

As religion and art are sisters, the theologian who has 
also an eye for the beautiful is well qualified to speak about 
it. In fact, without a knowledge of the history of theology 
and religious life, medizval and modern art can neither be 
understood nor historically studied. Dr. Holtzmann, t hav- 
ing both qualifications, has written a very interesting, 
instructive and suggestive account of the mutual relations 
of religion and art in Italy, from the time of the Christian 
catacombs to the glorious days of Leonardo, Raphael and 
Michael Angelo. 

The Protestantenverein is to be congratulated on the 
appearance of this Review.§ It will shew to the world 





* Theol. Rev. Jan. 1870, p. 22. 

+ Luther in Worms und in Wittenberg und die Erneuerung der Kirche in 
der Gegenwart. Von Dr. D. Schenkel. Elberfeld. Friderichs. 1870. 

t Denkmiiler der Religionsgeschichte auf dem Gebiete der italienischen Kunst. 
Drei Vortriige von Dr. H. Holtzmann, Professor der Theologie in Heidelberg. 
Elberfeld. Friderichs. 1869 

§ Jahrbuch des Deutschen Protestanten-Vereins. Unter Mitwirkung von 
Dr. Baumgarten, Dr. Bluntschli, &c. &e. Erster Jahrgang. Elberfeld. Fride- 
richs. 1869. 
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what they are attempting, and, to a certain extent, what 
they are doing. Besides a report of the year’s proceedings, 
this first number contains some very able papers. From 
them we select for special mention that of Professor Lipsius 
on the Apostle Paul. 

A small brochure* on great matters by an anonymous 
author. The author does not deny the reality of evil, nor 
does he find its origin in a free will. It is the necessary 
consequence of an infinite effort of all creatures to exter- 
nalize and expand themselves. Evil is eternal, though an 
individual being is able to overcome it. There is much 
good thought in the book, but also much vain fancy ; and it 
is worse than waste of time to attempt to find in the Bible 
such doctrines as are here propounded. 

J. FREDERICK SMITH. 





Dr. Morison’s Commentary on the Gospel of Matthew+ 
is a portentously thick volume of nearly 700 closely printed 
pages, in the proportion of a grain of text to a bushel of 
exposition, with rather an affected parade of critical learn- 
ing. Codex 33, for instance, is several times referred to as 
“the queen of the cursives.”. The work conveys the im- 
pression throughout of a manufactured book. The author 
‘has drawn his materials from multifarious sources, and his 
work indicates, no doubt, a wide range of reading and 
imparts a great quantity of information, much of it sen- 
sible, useful and really illustrative, but much also tediously 
wordy, diffuse, and not unfrequently paltry, frivolous and 
frothy, resembling the worst style of extemporaneous ser- 
monizing, as though the author were in the habit of ad- 
dressing either very young or very ignorant hearers, who 
took for gospel whatever he might please to say. Thus, for 
example. on Matt. xvii. 7 (after the transfiguration), “And 
touched them :—How exquisitely human! How touchingly 
tender! How finely too, and with what admirable sim- 
plicity, does the evangelist touch off the scene!” The 
author's elaborately argued interpretation of Matt. xvi. 18, 
will be very convincing, we think, to intelligent readers, 
whether Catholic or Protestant: “Thou art a Piece of Rock, 





* Ueber den Ursprung und die Dauer des Bésen, die zukiinftige Welt und 
die Christliche Offenbarung. Leipzig. 1870. [Williams and Norgate, London. ] 

+ Commentary on the Gospel according to Matthew. By James Morison, 
D.D. London: Hamilton, Adams and Co. 1870. 
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and upen this Rock (i.e. Myself) will IT build my Church.” 
Opponents of a hired ministry would be amused with an 
exposition which he quotes, without adopting it, however, 
of the advice given by the wise to the foolish virgins, 
Matt. xxv. 9: “Them that sell :—Shepard says that these 
represent the ministers of the gospel.” Dr. Morison has a 
very convenient inability to see any force in any sceptical 
objection. He winds up a piece of helpless floundering in 
the attempt to explain the co-existence in the mind of 
Christ of limited and unlimited knowledge (referring to 
Matt. xxiv. 36), by quietly asserting that “there is not an 
atom of ground on which legitimate objection or disbelief 
can stand.” In the preliminary dissertations also, which 
form the Introduction, he seems to think that any stick is 
good enough to beat a doubter, resorting to the most capri- 
cious and far-fetched hypotheses to evade a difficulty or an 
objection. Thus after quoting from Meyer that “the intro- 
duction of the myths or legends . .. . concerning the resur- 
rection of some of the deceased saints at the time of our 
Lord's own resurrection, is incompatible with the idea that 
an apostle wrote the Gospel,” he replies—“ What if our 
Lord’s resurrection was not isolated? What if it was the 
centre of a little resurrection circle?” It is not easy to 
believe that a writer can be serious and earnest who so 
glibly and jauntily dismisses a difficulty gravely urged by 
a learned and thoughtful critic. Dr. Morison lays it down 
(p. xviii) that “there is no more reason to doubt” that 
Matthew’s Gospel was really by the Apostle Matthew, 
“than there is to doubt that Virgil’s Aneid was written by 
Virgil, or that Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress was actually 
Bunyan’s.”. We do not say that the work is of no value, 
though there are other commentaries in which what is 
really useful in the way of exposition is much more care- 
fully, correctly and concisely given; but we think a great 
deal of it, to use his own words in characterizing the plan 
of the Gospel itself, “finely free and easy.” 

Dr. Morison makes one remark on Matt. xxvi. 26—*“ This 
is my body”—which may appropriately lead us to the next 
work in our list.* Dr. Booth’s modest volume is avowedly 


* The Lord’s Supper, a Feast after Sacrifice. With Inquiries into the Doc- 
trine of Transubstantiation and the Principles of Development as applied to 
the Interpretation of the Bible. By James Booth, LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., 
&e., Vicar of Stone, Buckinghamshire. London: Longmans. 1870. 
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not so much an original production as an attempt to recall 
by selected citations what he thinks the too much neglected 
learning of the Fathers of the Church of England. The 
volume is divided into four chapters, in the first of which 
he adduces authorities to prove that the Lord’s Supper is 
not a mere service of commemoration ; in the second he 
adduces authorities to prove that it ought to be regarded 
as a feast of thanksgiving, implying a preceding sacrifice ; 
in the third he treats of the principle of development as 
applied to the interpretation of the Bible; and in the fourth 
he discusses and dismisses the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion, incidentally treating at some length of the influence 
of the philosophy of Aristotle. The most original thoughts 
and illustrations occur in the third chapter, and the reason- 
ing seems to us most conclusive in the fourth. The quota- 
tions have evidently been selected with thought and care, 
and evince much research, and the author’s own writing is 
finished and good, though we observed in one instance a 
confusion between would and should, indicating, we con- 
jecture, an Trish origin. The volume is the careful produc- 
tion of a thoughtful scholar, though it conveys the impres- 
sion to us that the mind of the writer has been somewhat 
overlaid by scholastic learning, so as to be in an artificial 
state, and partially disabled from receiving in their fresh- 
ness and simplicity the truths which we conceive to be 
really revealed in the Scriptures to the human heart. From 
an ecclesiastical point of view, the volume may be safely 
commended as a “sound” and “judicious” contribution to 
the maintenance of solid and respectable orthodoxy, evine- 
ing eminent fitness in the writer for further preferment in 
the Church of England, which, however, we fear that our 
recommendation will not do much to procure for him. 
“The Bible in the Public Schools”* is the report of a trial 
before the Superior Court of Cincinnati as to the legality of 
a resolution passed by the Board of Education to exclude 
religious instruction and the reading of religious books, 
including the Holy Bible, from the Common Schools of the 
State. The arguments of counsel on both sides are very 
able, and travel over a wide range of thought and reading. 





* The Bible in the Public Schools. Arguments in the Case of John D. Minor 
et als. versus The Board of Education of the City of Cincinnati et als. Supe- 
rior Court of Cincinnati. With the Opinions and Decision of the Court. 
Cincinnati : Robert Clarke and Co. London: C. D. Cazenove. 1870. 
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Under the guise of strict impartiality to all forms of reli- 
gious belief, there seems to have been a Roman Catholic 
conspiracy to prepare the way for breaking up the system 
of Common Schools, and substituting a separate endowment 
of denominational schools ; so that the decision of the ma- 
jority of the Court, denying the legality of the resolution of 
the School Board, was, we suppose, practically right. The 
speech of Mr. George Hoadly for the Board of Education 
contains eloquent tributes to the character and influence of 
some on whom the Churches have looked coldly, such as 
Spinoza, Humboldt, Theodore Parker and R. W. Emerson. 
“When Theodore Parker, that prophet of God to New En- 
gland, lay dying, literally worn out by his labours for the 
emancipation of the human mind and the relief of the 
destitute and perishing, wicked Christians publicly prayed 
in Boston that ‘a hook might be put in his jaws; but the 
tears of William and Ellen Craft, and many another whom 
he had helped from bondage, are shed on his grave; and his 
great collection of books, given to Boston to be a part of 
her public library, renders sacred the memory of this un- 
believer wherever knowledge is valued. Unbelievers! I 
heard your Honour, the presiding judge [Storer], in lan- 
guage which did you and the object of your eulogy equal 
honour, introduce Ralph Waldo Emerson to a Cincinnati 
audience. The loftiest philosophy of this age this man has 
written. No word of his will ever bring a blush to the 
cheek of young or old. No word of his, but is a trumpet 
blast, loudly calling to a better life. Alike in poetry and 
philosophy, the first name our literature can present is of 
this so-called Infidel.”* 

Mr. G. R. Sage (for the plaintiffs) tells a striking story of 
a young child’s evidence being available for the conviction 
of a murderer, through the religious instruction it had re- 
ceived at school, by which it clearly understood the nature 
of an oath and the solemn duty of always speaking the 
truth. Mr. Rufus King, also for the plaintiffs, quotes the 
following passage from a speech of Count Bismark in the 
Prussian Chambers: “ Without a religious foundation, the 
State is only an accidental aggregate of rights ; a bulwark 
against the king ; a bulwark of all against all. Its legisla- 





* P. 137. 
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tion will not be regenerated out of the original foundation 
of eternal wisdom, but stand upon the shifting sands of 
vague and changeable ideas of humanity.”* But we must 
not go further into details. The volume presents a few 
American provincialisms, such as “dog-trot” and “snap- 
judgment ;” but, as a whole, both the arguments and the 
language are eloquent and interesting, and well worthy of 
perusal by English readers, especially with reference to our 
own recent controversies on the Government Education Bill. 

Mr. Picton’s “ New Theories and the Old Faith,”+ is the 
unmistakable production of honest and earnest thought. It 
consists of five Lectures, with an Appendix of valuable 
Notes. As a sample of the first Lecture, on “The Soul’s 
Longing after a Final Cause,” we give the following pas- 
sage from the conclusion : 


“ And he with whom is this secret of the Lord can look, if with 
painful longing, yet without despair, on all the darkness of the 
world’s mystery of sin. For his own experience tells him that 
God is not very far from every one of us. His own communion 
with God he values, not as a personal or sectarian peculiarity, 
but as a token of the divine kinship of all mankind. Indeed, 
herein often lies the distinction between genuine religious expe- 
rience and mere sectarian fanaticism. For the one makes us more 
human than before, brings us down from our personal isolation 
unto the deeper region of life, which, though beneath the surface 
of consciousness in many, is nevertheless we feel a generic attri- 
bute of man. The other shuts us up in self or sect, and makes 
us feel as the detestable Calvinistic sentiment has it— 

‘a garden walled round, 
Chosen and made peculiar ground.’ 


Nor is this all the distinction. Sectarian fanaticism will gene- 
rally be found to eye the future with gloomy fear, sweetened 
only by the fierce joy of personal salvation as a brand snatched 
from a burning world. But he who feels most profoundly God’s 
essential nearness to himself will derive from that a secure and 
sometimes triumphant confidence that one day God will be all in 
all."t 

* Pp. 340. 

+ New Theories and the Old Faith. A Course of Lectures on Religious 
Topics of the Day, delivered in St. Thomas’s Square Chapel, Hackney. By the 
Rev. J. Allanson Picton, M.A. London: Williams and Norgate. 1870. 

t Pp. 28, 29. 
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The second Lecture, on “ The God-consciousness in Hu- 
manity,”’ is also eloquent and thoughtful, and contains a 
striking passage on the evidence affurded by the God-con- 
sciousness in man of an actually existing God. In the same 
Lecture the author utters a protest “ against the senseless use 
which is sometimes made of the solemn truism— religion is 
one thing, science another.” “It is perfectly consistent to 
say, ‘My heart holds to the living God as the substance of all 
things, a faith no scientific theory can touch.” But it is 
not consistent, and but for the effect of custom would be 
felt to be sheer self-stultification, for an accomplished geolo- 
gist solemnly to declare as a fact, that ‘God spake all these 
words, saying...tn six days the LorD made heaven and 
earth, the sea and all that in them is, and rested the seventh 
day.”* 

With regard to the scientific theory of development, the 
author points out that God may just as well be conceived 
to act gradually as suddenly, pursuing the same thought at 
greater length in an excellent Note in the Appendix. In 
the third Lecture, on “ Inspiration,” he considers Inspiration 
to differ in degree rather than in kind in its various mani- 
festations. Inthe fourth Lecture, on “Infallibility,” whilst 
he forcibly demonstrates the impossibility of upholding the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments as an infallible 
standard of moral and spiritual truth, he ably vindicates 
their real value in developing the inspiration of God in the 
human heart. In this Lecture he points out how little the 
early Fathers relied on the precise expressions of the Scrip- 
tures as an infallible guide, regarding them rather as simply 
embodying the earliest tradition of the Church. Members 
of the Church of Rome might perhaps exult in this admis- 
sion, though our author would of course not admit the 
inference they would draw as to the infallibility of the 
Church itself. In the opening of the fifth and concluding 
Lecture, on “The Use and Abuse of the Bible,” he corrects, 
and successfully, we think, the ordinary translation of John 
v. 39, “Search the Scriptures,” &c., and renders the passage 
declaratively, “ Ye do search the Scriptures, for in them ye 
think ye have eternal life ; and they are they which testify 
of me; and ye will not come to me that ye might have 
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life ;” remarking that the tendency of the Jews whom Jesus 
addressed was rather towards an excessive disposition to 
appeal to what was written, rendering them less susceptible 
to the appeal of a fresh and genuine inspiration. We can- 
not say that Mr. Picton is more successful than others in 
the attempt to render conceivable the co-existence at the 
same time of divine and human natures in Christ, and all 
his labour, as it seems to us, might be saved by affirming 
the simply human nature of Jesus, though possessing in 
more than ordinary measure an inspiration from God. Mr. 
Picton boldly maintains that Isaiah cannot be held to have 
been a prophet of Christ in any other sense than that in 
which Plato may be so designated, in his description of a 
career which would be necessary to prove a love of virtue 
for its own sake. He compares the effect of saintly cha- 
racters in developing the spiritual nature to that of the 
study of the works of artists in cultivating a susceptibility 
to the influences of external nature. In passages which we 
have not space to quote, he eloquently illustrates the true 
power of the Bible to lead the soul up towards God, and 
the power of the inspiration of Christ to impart a higher 
spiritual meaning to the utterances of the older prophets. 
Mr. Picton deprecates the practice of enforcing the reading 
of the Bible as a regular part of the exercises in a daily 
school. In the concluding part of this Lecture he exposes 
the “impious nonsense” of alleged fulfilment of Scripture 
prophecies by ignorant, fanciful and far-fetched analogies to 
passing events ; and concludes by urging that “if we would 
find God our Father, we must not seek the living among 
the dead. We must look to present spiritual facts rather 
than to the ruins of a departed world.”* Note A in the 
Appendix is a vindication of the essentially religious cha- 
racter of Buddhism, against a statement in the Theological 
Review of April last by Mr. R. A. Armstrong, on which we 
will not dwell, especially as the author of the article has 
himself replied through another channel. Note B is avery 


able and thoughtful argument to prove the compatibility of 


the Development Theory with the spiritual nature and im- 
mortality of the human soul, in which the author is at least 
successful in shewing that the difficulties attendant on the 
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subject are not really increased by the above theory. Seve- 
ral other Notes are added, defending or illustrating more at 
length positions advanced in the Lectures. But our space 
will only allow us to add, in conclusion, that the whole 
book, especially when we regard it as proceeding from an 
orthodox source, is a refreshing manifestation of liberal and 
earnest thought. Even if the reader cannot accept all the 
author’s conclusions, he will feel that every topic is instruc- 
tively and candidly treated, and never in any instance will 
he be offended by the assumptions of arrogant dogmatism 
or the affectations of spiritual pride. J. BR. 





6. Miscellaneous. 


Mr. Hunt’s survey of the Religious Thought of Protestant 
England* is both clear and elaborate. If the second volume 
prove equal in merit to the first, the whole, though it will 
need some revision, bids fair to become a work of permanent 
value. The great care and pains which Mr. Hunt has evi- 
dently bestowed upon the accumulation of his materials 
deserves all praise. In dealing with many obscure corners 
and byways of theology, he has in all cases gone to the 
original sources of information, and has conscientiously 
examined and made himself master of the varieties of reli- 
gious opinion which he lays before the judgment of his 
reader. This is the virtue of the book, and it is at the 
same time the occasion of its chief defect. For we cannot 
avoid discovering that Mr. Hunt is comparatively new to 
the particular line of study of which his book gives us the 
first fruits, and the minuteness of his method has now and 
then interfered with the completeness of his investigation. 
He has made an excellent digest of an unusually large 
store of materials ; his arrangement is lucid and good; he 
supplies the student tolerably well with those accurate 
references and dates which are too often missing in hand- 
books of this kind; and he has done his work in a very 
candid spirit and without any sort of pretension. 

His book indeed has the aim of being something more 
than a mere arrangement of reported opinions, and there is 





* Religious Thought in England from the Reformation to the End of last 
Century : a Contribution to the History of Theology. By Rev. John Hunt, 
M.A. Vol. I. Strahan and Co. 1870. 
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a definite purpose at the bottom of this painstaking exhibi- 
tion of the curious shapes and phases of English religion. 
Mr. Hunt regards the history of English Protestantism as 
bearing important testimony to the “education theory” of 
revelation and religious development. It is in his Preface 
that he declares his mind upon this point. ‘There are two 
views,” he says, “of Christianity distinctly traceable in the 
history of the Church. They exist more or less in all 
systems, and often in the same mind. The one receives its 
highest expression in the Roman claim to infallibility, the 
other in Bishop Temple’s theory of the education of the 
human race. All questions of Catholicism and Protestant- 
ism, the Church and the Bible, in all their varied forms, are 
ultimately reducible to these two. Neither of them has yet 
been pressed to its logical result, and it is only in our day 
that the full antagonism between them begins distinctly to 
appear.” “In the trial of the question, which of the two 
theories agrees best with the facts of Christianity, the history 
of all Protestant Churches, and especially of the Church of 
England, must be brought in evidence. What is the result 
of three centuries of the Reformation? Is it such as to 
justify the Reformation, and to determine us to go forward?” 
This question Mr. Hunt considers to be decisively answered 
in the affirmative by the facts of our religious history, which 
in the main and in spite of “the extravagances of some indi- 
viduals or of some sects,” he reads as “a record of progress.” 
In the volume before us he pursues the line of this progress 
from the dawn of the English Reformation under Robert 
Barnes, John Frith and William Tyndale, through a period 
which brings us down to the divines of the Restoration. 
We would especially single out for commendation his treat- 
ment of two difficult subjects which render that period 
interesting and important, the influence of the Martin Mar- 
prelate Tracts, and the rise of the “untolerated sects” at the 
time of the Commonwealth. The concluding chapter on 
Rational Theologians, though careful and large, is not so 
full as it might be. In fine, we would cordially commend 
the volume as a handy and useful introduction to the study 
of the religious development of our country. 

The author of the “Christ of History” comes before us 
with a third and revised edition of a little work, first pub- 
lished thirteen years ago, “The Creator and the Creation— 
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how related.”"* Its object is to determine, if possible, the 
method of the government of the universe, and ascertain 
the exact relation between God and nature, and between 
God and humanity. We have not much sympathy with 
any attempts to justify the ways of God to man, and it 
v~annot be said that Dr. Young rises to the height of the 
great argument. It is amazing to find a writer who believes 
that man has only existed on the earth six thousand years, 
taking upon himself to say that creation without man would 
have been “unmitigated selfishness.” During all the count- 
less ages that preceded the introduction of man (for Dr. 
Young does not, so far as we understand him, refuse all the 
results of modern science) was God simply “enjoying the 
display of His own productive power,” “looking upon a 
not exalted reflection of Himself,” &c.? Such statements 
are simply irritating ; and our author must know that they 
do not advance the question one way or other. The main 
bulk of the book is occupied with discussions about the 
origin of evil, free will, and the like. Of course these are 
treated philosophically and scripturally. Dr. Young em- 
ploys the high a-priori style, and entirely ignores all recent 
methods of psychological analysis. From his frequent quo- 
tations from Cousin and Hamilton as final authorities, one 
might fancy there was no later intelligence from the war of 
philosophies ; and in these days of Mill and Bain, general 
statements about the creation of souls, backed up by a pas- 
sage from Locke, may be very inoffensive, but they are cer- 
tainly not defensive, weapons. Nevertheless, the book may 
do some good to those into whose hands it will probably 
for the most part fall. Dr. Young opposes with much ear- 
nestness the doctrine of eternal punishment. He has the 
merit of seeing clearly that everlasting punishment, when 
properly interpreted, necessarily means everlasting sin ; 
and he argues vigorously against so gross a supposition. As 
there are probably many others who are as “sternly averse,” 
as the author candidly confesses he himself once was, to 
the idea of the final triumph of good over sin and misery, 
his example may be not without effect; and we can but 
commend to them a book in which disbelief in the perpe- 


* The Creator and the Creation—how related. By Dr. John Young, LL.D. 
London: Strahan and Co, 1870. 
+ P. 165. 
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tuity of evil is shewn to be not incompatible with the 
strictest orthodoxy. 

In the “Christianum Organum,”* Mr. Miller claims for the 
inductive method, as generally employed in scientific inves- 
tigation, a specially Christian basis; and he attempts to 
indicate in what manner it may be applied to the elucida- 
tion of the Scriptures. He has, however, mistaken the 
fundamental conditions of the problem. Scripture does not 
admit of being treated in the same manner as the facts of 
outward nature. Mr. Miller justly remarks that every scien- 
tific induction may be represented as a syllogism, the major 
premiss of which is the belief, however arrived at, in the 
uniformity of nature. What, then, must be the major pre- 
miss of a similar syllogism of scriptural induction? No- 
thing less than this, that (to use the words of Hooker, 
quoted approvingly and italicised) “every proposition of 
Holy Scripture, every sentence, is a principle; or, as the 
writer elsewhere states it, “in Scripture, being the work of 
the Divine Mind, which knows perfectly and eternally, we 
have reason to believe we are at once presented with facts 
and principles that are unchangeable, perfect and ultimate.” 
It is impossible to claim for this dogma an intuitive basis, 
such as that by which the belief in the uniformity of nature 
is sought to be established; nor can we regard it as in 
itself a previous induction ; it is simply an assumption, one 
of the numerous ezdola which criticism is rapidly destroying. 
And if the method is thus rendered unsatisfactory, so are 
its results, which, to judge from the specimens offered, are 
either false or superfluous. Altogether, we think Mr. Miller 
is more at home among the “sweet singers” than among 
the philosophers and critics. 

The little work mentioned in the note+ is, in substance, 
an introduction to Hebrew Grammar. It is concise and 
elementary, but, notwithstanding an old-fashioned kind of 
preface, a chief object of which is to sound the praises of 
the Hebrew language, the book will be useful to beginners. 
One of its good points is the size and distinctness of the 
type in which much of the Hebrew is printed. The account 

* Christianum Organum, or the Inductive Method in Scripture and Science. 
By Josiah Miller, M.A. London: Longmans and Co. 1870. 


+ Progressive Hebrew Course and Music of the Bible, &., &. By P. I. J. 
Warschawski, F.R.A.S. London: Longmans. 1870. 
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of the vowel-points and their changes, and of other minutia, 
is not so full as the advanced student will require ; but it 
is good as far as it goes, and is illustrated by a series of 
short exercises, for translation out of Hebrew into English 
and vice versa. This addition forms a leading feature of the 
work, and will be acceptable to the teacher in elementary 
instruction. The work will be of chief utility in conjunc- 
tion with a larger Grammar, such as that of Gesenius or 
Ewald ; and will throw light on various points simply by 
its different mode of statement. 

The Old-Testament sketches which the Bishop of Win- 
chester has reprinted from “Good Words,” under the title, 
“Heroes of Hebrew History,”* are lively, often picturesque, 
presenting in a remarkable degree the merits of style which 
might be expected to belong to a successful preacher. And 
they may have a value in helping some persons to form 
definite conceptions of characters of Scripture, which are 
too often felt to belong to a remote and quite obscure 
antiquity. But our praise can go no further. Criticism 
apparently does not exist for Dr. Wilberforce. He makes 
no attempt to use scientifically even the materials presented 
by the Bible itself. We have nothing but the barest tradi- 
tional interpretations of facts and motives ; only the unqua- 
lified acceptance of scriptural statements, unaccompanied 
by any recognition of difficulties or attempt at the recon- 
ciliation of diversities. We do not believe that even the 

sishop of Winchester would care to stake his reputation on 
a volume of sketches from English history which in spirit 
and treatment should be similar to this: why is it that, 
upon the secular field, accuracy is always set before edifi- 
-ation—upon the religious, edification preferred to accuracy ? 

Mr. Leigh Mann’s little volume of sermons, which he 
calls “Life Problems answered in Christ,’ is one of the 
books which, even in those who are compelled to disagree 
with many of its statements, awaken a sincere respect for 
their authors. One cannot help feeling that Mr. Mann has 
a warm heart, a rich vein of spiritual emotion, and a quick 
and graceful mind. The title of the book speaks for itself. 


* Heroes of Hebrew History. By Samuel Wilberforce, D.D., Lord Bishop 
of Winchester. London: Strahan. 1870. 

+ Life Problems answered in Christ: Six Sermons. By Leigh Mann. Lon- 
don : Hodder and Stoughton. 1870. 
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In the incarnation of the Son of God, Mr. Mann finds the 
only sufficient solution of all the problems of nature and of 
grace which perplex the religious thinker. Whether he 
does not sometimes unconsciously state the question with 
a view to the answer which he is about to give to it, or 
whether he would always be able to substantiate the ground 
of such answers, are matters into which it is hardly worth 
while to go. It is quite enough to welcome these sermons 
as the work of one who honestly investigates and deeply 
feels the truths of religion.—In their “ Critical English New 
Testament,”* Messrs. Bagster, with their wonted enterprize 
in biblical matters, have followed in the path not long ago 
pointed out by Dr. Tischendorf and his spirited publisher, 
Baron Tauchnitz. But they have gone a step further than 
their predecessors. Tischendorf was content with printing 
the English of the Authorized Version, and indicating in 
the notes the readings of three great MSS. ‘In the present 
edition, the readings of five critical Texts are recorded, and 
that not merely at the foot, but in the body of the page 
itself. At the same time, in the notes are given the autho- 
rities for addition, omission or change. The book is an 
admirable contribution to the biblical knowledge of the 
people. We have only one fault to find with it, and that is, 
the unaccountable absence of any explanation of words and 
symbols freely used. The scholar knows well enough what 
is meant by 8, B, G, L, S, Sahidic, P. Syriac, &e. ; but what 
can the English reader, for whom we suppose this volume 
is primarily designed, make of them ? 

Dr. Réville’s “History of the Doctrine cf the Deity of 
Jesus Christ” + has been already reviewed at length in our 
pages. An “authorized translation” has now appeared, 
which is on the whole well executed, though deformed by 
several trifling errors, which will probably disappear in a 
second edition —A little book called “The Soul’s Inquiries 
answered in the Words of Scripture,”} contains two or 


* A Critical English New Testament, presenting at One View the Authorized 
Version and the Results of the Criticism of the Original Text. London : 
Bagster. 1870. 

+ History of the Doctrine of the Deity of Jesus Christ : translated from the 
French of Albert Réville. Authorized Translation. London: Williams and 
Norgate. 1870. 

+t The Soul’s Inquiries answered in the Words of Scripture: a Year-book of 
Seripture Texts. By G. W. Moon. London: Hatchards. 1870. 
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three texts for every day of the year, arranged in the form 
of question and reply, with blank spaces for a diary. It is 
everything that good print, good paper and good binding, can 
make it. There our commendation must stop. To take aques- 
tion from 1 Peter and answer it from Psalms and Proverbs, 
or, again, a question from Romans and the answers from 
Daniel and the Apocalypse, is a very dangerous method of 
treating Scripture, and one which may lead to almost any 
doctrinal results. The only thing it can by no possibility 
result in, is a just and reasonable interpretation of the Bible. 

Among a host of pamphlets upon our table, we select the 
following for very brief notice. In her “Indian Theism,”* 
Miss Collet gives an interesting account of the Brahmo 
Somaj, which she fondly hopes may still suffer a specifically 
Christian development. Dr. Adler’s lecture on “The Jews 
in England”+ treats without passion a theme, in regard to 
which sorrow and anger would not be without excuse in 
any Hebrew heart. Dr. Vance Smith, in “The Bible in 
Convocation,”+ takes the occasion of the refusal of the 
Northern Convocation to join in the scheme of Biblical 
revision adopted by that of the Southern province, to re- 
commend the movement, in connection with which he has 
since suffered so much notoriety. ‘The Noachian Flood”§ 
is a lecture, in which a Western clergyman draws out, with 
great liveliness and force, the absurdities and impossibilities 
which attend the theory of a universal deluge ; but while 
he demonstrates with absolute cogency that the flood must 
have been partial, we think he is hardly successful in im- 
posing that meaning upon the narrative in Genesis. Mr. 
Pretyman, formerly a beneficed clergyman, asks, “ What is 
the Use of Infant Baptism ?’|| and urges over again the 
usual Baptist argument, which is, we think, from the point 
of view of Scripture, not to be gainsayed. “The Primitive 


* Indian Theism, and its Relation to Christianity. By S. D. Collet. Lon- 
don: Strahan. 1870. 

+ The Jews in England: a Lecture to Jewish Working Men. By Rev. Dr. 
H. Adler. London: Longmans. 1870. 

t The Bible in Convocation ; being York Letters on Revision. By G. Vanee 
Smith, B.A., Ph.D. London: Whitfield. 1870. 

§ The Noachian Flood: a Lecture, &c. By T. R. R. Stebbing, M.A., late 
Fellow and Tutor of Worcester Coll., Ox. London: Macmillan. 1870. 

|| What is the Use of Infant Baptism? By Rev. J. R. Pretyman, M.A., 
formerly Vicar of Aylesbury. London: Hamilton. 1870. 
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Mode of making Bishops”* is, according to the vicar of 
Fenwick, their election by the laity ; and episcopal func- 
tions, he thinks, are exercised in virtue of such election, and 
not of any mysterious apostolical succession. And lastly, 
Mr. Peter, the rector of Cavendish, writes a kindly Letter+ 
to Churchmen and Dissenters on the subject of Comprehen- 
sion, in which he displays more desire to heal differences 
than knowledge of what they really are. Altogether the 
hail-storm of pamphlets with which this and every other 
editor is assailed, is a cheering sign of the times. It shews 
at least that thought on religious matters is no longer 
stagnant, and that open speech is suffered to follow upon 
honest inquiry. 


E. 





* On the Primitive Mode of making Bishops, &c. &c. By John Harrison, 
Vicar of Fenwick. London: Longmans. 1870. 

+ A Letter to Churchmen and Dissenters, from R. 8S. Peter, M.A., Rector 
of Cavendish, and late Fellow and Tutor of Jesus Coll., Cam. London: Bell 
and Daldy. 1870. 








